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ANOTHER FORM OF THE ONTOLOGICAL PROOF. 


F we seek evidence on the question, whether the universe has 

a Divine ruler, we naturally begin by asking: What are the 

fundamental traits of that universe, as revealed to human obser- 
vation? 

Fifty years ago, the assertion would have been fairly unani- 
mous, that nature is governed by exact and inviolable law. So 
sweeping a statement had of course not been proved; but it had 
been suggested by the discoveries of Galileo and Newton, and 
every advance in knowledge seemed to strengthen its claims. 
Where empirical confirmation was lacking, its intrinsic beauty 
as an ideal filled the gap, until it was accepted as an established 
principle, to doubt which was to hark back to superstition. But 
in the second half of the nineteenth century a hitherto unrecog- 
nized type of phenomenon, not exactly within the purview of 
such a principle, engaged the attention of physicists. It was 
found that many of the properties of gases can be explained if we 
assume that the particles possess among them all velocities in 
all directions. We are to suppose all possible combinations of 
forces that could act on a particle, realized with approximately 
equal frequency throughout the collection. If we were to pass 
from particle to particle, we should find the utmost irregularity 
of speed and path; yet on the whole a certain mean velocity 
must very decidedly prevail, and the gas display a practically 
uniform temperature and pressure in all its parts. Particles 
that move much faster or slower than the mean velocity will be 
relatively few; and the greater the deviation, the fewer they will 
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be. Those approximating the average will far outnumber the 
rest; so far as to give the gas on the whole a uniform character. 
This result is mathematically inevitable, because the number of 
ways in which the forces can combine to give nearly equal 
velocities is vastly in excess of the number of ways leading to 
very unequal velocities. The unique assumption on which this 
explanation rests is, that in a large collection of particles whose 
motions are relatively independent of one another, all possible 
combinations of forces occur in approximately equal numbers. 

Such an average result, based on the assumption of the equal 
frequency of all possibilities, is called a statistical law. It is not, 
like the first law of motion, exact. It announces a general ten- 
dency, and winks at individual deviations; it claims order 
through irregularity. Statistical laws are common in physics, 
One of the bases of the quantum-theory is the extension of sta- 
tistical considerations from molecular to radiant heat.' The 
law of entropy is statistical; heat tends to be uniformly distrib- 
uted in space because the number of configurations which 
guarantee uniform distribution is vastly in excess of the number 
which entail inequalities of temperature. The law of mass-action 
also is a statistical affair; likewise the coagulation of colloids by 
electrolytes, the behaviour of electrons in a current, the varia- 
tion of barometric pressure, and many other inorganic phenom- 
ena. In general, statistical laws apply to large assemblages of 
elements which are much alike, yet relatively uninfluenced by 
one another, #.e., chaotic. It is essentially a crowd-phenomenon 
that they show. When particles act in relative isolation, as in 
the oscillation of an electron about a proton, or in unison, as in 
a falling body, they are found to obey exact law within the limits 
of error. Thus we have in the world about us two kinds of law: 
the exact kind which has long been known, and the statistical 
kind which is a comparatively recent discovery. The latter 
must be conceived not as removing or annulling exact law, but 
as supplementing it in chaotic assemblages. It is simply the 
rule that all possible combinations or dispositions of the elements 
are equally frequent, or very nearly so. This rule is, I think, 

1M. Planck, Eight Lectures on Theoretical Physics (Eng. tr.), pp. 44, 45- 
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quite as positive and irreducible as any exact law. It is by no 
means a mere blanket-assertion covering our ignorance of detail; 
as if, not knowing the motion of each molecule in a gas, we de- 
clare that it may be of any sort. The point is that by the hypoth- 
esis which the principle states we are able to explain the 
properties of the assemblages. By any other hypothesis, so far 
as is known, these properties cannot be explained. Wherefore 
the hypothesis is justified by as good logical method as that 
which justifies any other hypothesis—as, e.g., the electron- 
theory. If the assumption of our principle alone explains the 
facts, we must take the principle to be true. We must affirm 
that all possible configurations in the assemblage actually occur, 
though we may be ignorant of the where and when of each partic- 
ular configuration. Again, we cannot admit that the principle is 
negative in the sense that it is the equivalent of pure chance. 
Pure chance is indeed quite negative, and from it no general rule 
can be derived. Pure chance may give anything: the realization 
of certain possibilities rather than others, of only one, or of none 
at all. It is very far from being a guarantee of equal distribu- 
tion. Nor can we proceed, as probably most thinkers are in- 
clined to do, to the opposite extreme, and assert that the principle 
in question is the outcome of a great many exact laws combined. 
What then would assure us that in the outcome the distribution 
of possibilities will always be equal? Not only do we find no 
assurance; we can even see that such an outcome is incompatible 
with a combination of exact laws. By the hypothesis, the ele- 
ments of the assemblage are largely independent of one another. 
Given that one element has, say, a certain velocity and direc- 
tion, we could infer nothing about the velocity and direction of 
its nearest neighbour. As we pass from one element to another 
through the whole collection, the same is true at every step. 
Now in a whole of independent parts, the behaviour of that 
whole is the sum of the behaviours of the parts. If then any one 
element’s behaviour is indeterminate with respect to another's, 
the total outcome is indeterminate with respect to any element's 
behaviour. Let any one element obey strict law, and let all the 
rest do so likewise; still the outcome of the combination of these 
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laws is quite indeterminate with respect to any one element's 
laws. But, as a fact, the outcome is quite determinate; for it js 
the equal realization of all possibilities. It cannot then be due 
to any combination of the laws of the several elements. We may, 
indeed, go a step further. If the equal realization of all possi- 
bilities is an ultimate principle, independent of the action of exact 
law in the collection as a whole, then the action of that principle 
in each element is also independent of exact law. In other words, 
it is not determined by any exact law; the behaviour of the ele- 
ment is to some degree indeterminate. Partly due to exact law 
it no doubt is; partly also quite undetermined, subject only to 
the condition that, on the whole, all possible modes of behaviour are 
equally realized. Such, I suggest, is the nature of the second 
kind of law, the statistical or inexact kind. 

Now it is upon this kind of law that we shall fix our attention. 
Hitherto, thinkers have approached the problem of God’s being 
through the avenue of strict law and order; we choose the other 
way, through variation and apparent disorder. But we have 
first to see that the principle of realizing all possibilities holds of 
living matter and of mind, and is a truly fundamental trait of 
our universe. 

When we ascend to the domain of life, we find the tendency 
to realize all possible situations appearing in many ways. Not, 
of course, that it is the sole tendency at work; here, as in the inor- 
ganic, it accompanies and supplements exact physical and chemi- 
cal laws. Notice first that the physicist himself assumes it to 
hold of one vital phenomenon; to wit, the act of measurement 
performed by a scientist. He assumes that in this act, repeated 
several times, the forces influencing hand and eye so combine 
that large errors are rare, and small errors more frequent as they 
are smaller; that the combinations in which errors plus and minus 
very nearly balance are far more numerous than other combina- 
tions. It is quite the same situation as we set forth in the case 
of a gas; and, in fact, the curve which describes the one phenome- 
non applies also to the other. This is the familiar curve of error, 
or probability-curve. Whenever, indeed, that curve fits a group 
of phenomena, we may know that in the group all possible config- 
urations occur in equal number. 
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Now it would be strange if the mechanism of the human body 
behaved so in only the one instance of measuring an object. 
As matter of fact, such behaviour seems to be found throughout 
the range not only of human, but of all life, animal and vegetable. 

For instance, the lengths of the leaves of a tree show variation 
about a mean in accordance with the curve of error. So do the 
heights of men of a given race, shots at a target, sizes of plants 
of a given species—to take examples at random. The number 
of cases here is legion; biometric data of all sorts reveal the 
same type of variation. We are familiar with this kind of thing 
in life-insurance, where a man’s expectation of life is assigned on 
the basis of the curve of error. But the same law holds of birth- 
rates, prices, wages, grades of a large class in school, incomes of 
men in a given profession or business, number of hours of sleep 
of a given person, sizes of limbs or organs, of organisms of the 
same kind, and so on. The science of biometrics is the 
repository of such cases, and they are numerous enough, it 
would seem, to justify the claim that the principle we have 
found in non-living matter is present in the field of life. 

In the above instances quantitative methods have been used, 
and inference is the more secure. But there are other vital 
phenomena where such methods are not available and yet there 
seems to be fair qualitative evidence. In Mendelian inherit- 
ance, indeed, number applies, though not continuous quantity. 
Mendel’s law tells us that in the long run all the possible combi- 
nations of the respective ‘factors’ of the parents will occur in 
nearly equal number. This assumption, together with that of 
dominance and recessiveness, accounts for the observed facts 
of inheritance. When, however, we leave the individual and 
contemplate the whole course of evolution, we get a strong im- 
pression of the action of our principle. Of course the evidence 
here has not the exactness of number, still less that of quantity; 
but we claim for it some degree of qualitative cogency. It 
would appear that there is scarcely a possible mode of life that 
has not at some time been tried. At one extreme is the sessile 
and unconscious plant; at the other, motile and thoughtful man; 
while between them lie countless grades of motility and con- 
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sciousness. Of course biological variation must lie within certain 
limits, prescribed by physical conditions. Living matter must 
consist principally of C,O, H, and N, because these alone permit 
the needed storing of energy and releasing of it. But the ways 
of accomplishing these tasks could hardly vary more than they 
do, from the iron and sulphur bacteria to the air-breathing mam- 
mal, and from the chemosynthetic to the flowering green plant. 
There is not a habitable area that is not occupied by some form 
of life: boiling water and ice, the deeps of the sea and the high 
air have their denizens. “Over and over again in different groups 
of animals there have been attempts to master different kinds of 
haunts—such as the underground world, the trees, the fresh 
waters, and the air. There are burrowing amphibians, burrowing 
toads, burrowing birds, and burrowing mammals; there are 
tree-toads, tree-snakes, tree-lizards, tree-kangaroos, tree-sloths, 
tree-shrews, tree-mice, tree-porcupines, and so on.’’' Flight 
in air has been perfected by insect, pterodactyl, bird and bat, 
and to a limited extent employed by flying squirrel, flying-fish, 
and flying tree-toad. If man is enabled by his intelligence to 
occupy the submarine, the mine, and the air to a height of 30,000 
feet, that intelligence is no less one of the variants than the 
adaptive traits of worm, fish, or bird. It is, to be sure, only when 
we view living matter on the largest scale that the enormous 
variability of it is seen; for the particular species varies but 
slowly, and mutations are few and far between. Moreover, 
when a species gets well established in a certain environment, 
variations are not favored; natural selection quickly weeds 
them out. But it is generally agreed that in the whole history of 
life many more variations have occurred than have proved 
successful. When, then, we review the vast range of the experi- 
ments which living matter has successfully performed, and when 
we remember that the successes are very few as compared with 
the failures, does it not seem likely that living matter has essayed 
nearly everything intrinsically possible toC,O,H,and N? Nature 
works by trial and error; laws of chemistry and physics limit the 
possibilities and direct the outcome, no doubt, but supplementing 
1 Outline of Science, J. A. Thomson, Ed., Vol. I, pp. 195, 196. 
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the action of those laws we find indications of a tendency to vary 
in all directions that are open. The tree of life spreads outward 
on all sides as it grows, even though some branches wither and 
others, more prosperous, divide and subdivide until the tree quite 
joses its symmetry. 

Would it not after all be better to give up the task of account- 
ing for the origin of variations solely by physico-chemical laws, 
and to say that variation in all possible directions is as inherent 
in living matter as it is in the inorganic—an ultimate tendency 
to cover evenly all the possibilities? 

So far we have surveyed the actual world. But, if it went no 
further, our account would be defective; there is also a world of 
ideals. We may well ask if in that world there is any ideal which 
resembles the principle here discussed. 

In human social relations we find such an ideal, and it is per- 
haps the dominant one of our time, viz., democracy. This ideal 
urges that all men be given equal opportunity for the realiza- 
tion of their potencies. It stands for the education of all men so 
far as they are educable, for freedom of thought and speech so 
far as these are not destructive of society, for the trial-and-error 
method of life generally. It interprets morality not in the old 
legal, constraining way, as suppression of instincts, but as the 
harmonious development of them all, with the aim of realizing 
the greatest possible amount of vital function. The only be- 
haviour which it would suppress, is that which, like the criminal’s, 
diminishes the sum-total of life. Now is not this ideal the replica 
of the principle which we have seen at work in the actual world? 
Indeed, if it is a sound ideal that should be the case. If it is just 
that all human potencies, provided they are not destructive, 
be given equal opportunity, surely that is because the very plan 
and method of life itself is the realization of all possibilities im- 
partially. 

But men’s ideals do not apply to social problems alone. They 
give rise to conceptions of the world-order; of a divine govern- 
ment and a moral law which embodies the rules of that govern- 
ment. These conceptions form the body of religion, and as such 
they set forth the highest ideals that have influenced mankind. 
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What then are these ideals as announced by the founder of Chris- 
tianity? The first recorded utterance of his teaching in the first 
of the four gospels—the opening message of Christianity to the 
world—bears no uncertain meaning. The beatitudes begin 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” In all the teaching of Jesus, there is no higher reward 
promised. The reward next in magnitude is that of the meek: 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." Heaven, 
and eventually earth, are not inhabited by the high-spirited and 
the self-confident, but by those who ‘give place unto wrath,’ 
who ‘resist not evil,’ who welcome all that comes and love 
enemies as well as friends. Theirs is the attitude of the child, 
receptive but not passive, interested in whatever happens, 
having the spirit of play without play’s frivolity. And thus we 
find Jesus, alone among founders of religion, extolling the child. 
“Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” “Whosoever, therefore, shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.”” So also he prayed: “I thank thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes.’ Nor are 
these statements of Jesus isolated: they represent one whole 
side of his system. He ascribes the concessive quality to God, 
who treats all alike bountifully: “for He maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” God does not suppress evil at its origin. He 
puts His own power in abeyance, giving to evil equal opportunity 
of growth with good, and letting it reap its own reward. So 
speaks the parable of the tares: “let both grow together until 
the harvest."” The divine method is to have all possible cases 
realized. Did not the sower scatter the seed in every direction— 
by the wayside, upon stony places, among thorns, and on good 
ground? So important is this equal chance for all that the 
least infraction of it calls forth the gravest concern. Such is the 
lesson of the parable of the lost sheep, and of the assertion that 
there is more joy in heaven over one repenting sinner than over 
ninety and nine just men. Did not Jesus say: ‘“‘ Whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones, it were better for him that a mill- 
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stone were hanged about his neck and he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea?”’ Precisely because the child is the example par 
excellence of the principle of welcoming all possibilities. And, in 
that respect, this least of human beings resembles the Deity, who 
distributes his gifts alike to good and bad, to be rejected by the 
many and accepted by the few. 

There is, of course, another side of Christianity with quite dif- 
ferent import; its selective or aristocratic side, emphasized in the 
fourth, as the democratic side is emphasized in the first gospel. 
But that is not now our concern. We notice only the remarkable 
coincidence that Jesus proclaimed the ideal of realizing all the 
possible combinations of the elements that make human charac- 
ter, that he reserved his highest praise for those of lowly spirit 
and welcoming attitude, and that he ascribed the same trait to 
God Himself. 

We have now completed the inductive portion of our task, and 
may pass to the application of the result gained. 

If the evidence here offered is sound, the principle of realizing 
all possibilities, so widespread in the physical world and so patent 
in the powerful ideals of Christianity, may well express something 
of the Divine nature. For the creator is known by his works. 
Let us then view the Deity as the personal embodiment of this 
principle. Let us suppose that the Perfect Being is one who sees 
to it that all possibilities are realized equally in the long run, yet 
without complete determination of the particularevent. He may, 
like any one else, have his own private aims which distinguish 
him from others; but let him also find his will fulfilled in the ful- 
filment of the tendencies of all other beings. He wills then to 
have all possible material forms produced, all possible types of 
living thing and of mind. Resembling the Absolute of idealism 
in a certain kind of all-inclusiveness, he is unlike that Absolute 
in not operating always with the rigour of exact law but allowing 
a degree of free play or self-determination to the finite wills or 
tendencies. He establishes order through free variation. 

Now why does such a being deserve the title of ‘perfect’? First, 
because his will includes all positive wills and tendencies. As 
in a living organism each organ finds its well-being in the proper 
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working of the others, so his will finds satisfaction in the fulfil- 
ment of other wills. And if this relation to others is so extended 
as to be all-inclusive, then his will is all-powerful. There would 
be nothing outside that could thwart it, though there could be 
wills inside, so to speak, that exercised within limits their own 
independent volition, as in a gas the individual particles may vary 
much without disturbing the total uniformity. Admitting 
freedom, he realizes his will thereby, and is indestructible, 
Secondly, he is perfect in benevolence, since he wills that the 
potencies of all conscious beings be in the long run fulfilled. 
Thirdly he is, by the very hypothesis here made, perfect in 
knowledge, since will involves knowledge. The secret of his 
perfection lies in his all-inclusive will. Yet the all-inclusiveness 
is not quite that of a pantheistic or organic unity, but of a theistic 
God who concedes to his parts some measure of independent 
variability. But, because order is bound to result through the 
_ realization of all possibilities, his will is one will. 

Viewing the Perfect Being thus in the light of the principle 
which our inductive survey has furnished, we may see, I think, 
how his existence is inevitable in any conceivable kind of a world. 
But we must first ask, what kinds of world are conceivable? 

I shall try to show that the only conceivable world is one in 
which all possibilities are equally realized. And possibility is 
here used in Leibniz’s sense: “I call possible everything which 
is perfectly conceivable and which has consequently an essence, 
an idea, without considering whether the remainder of things 
allows it to become existent.”"' Or, to avoid repetition of ‘con- 
ceivable,” we may prefer this: “‘ Possible things are those which 
do not involve a contradiction.”’"* Our thesis thus becomes: 
The only conceivable world is one in which all entities that may 
or might be thought of without internal inconsistency are realized 
with equal frequency on the whole. This is a very broad state- 
ment, and has never yet, to my knowledge, been defended; not 
even by Leibniz. That thinker, indeed, believed that a possibility 
has an inherent tendency toward existence, so that, nothing 


1 Quoted in Latta’s Leibniz, p. 63. 
2 Op. cit., p. 247, footnote. 
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preventing, it must take on existence. Now such may be the 
case, while yet there is nothing absolutely necessary about it; 
and if so, then after all it is mere given fact that that kind of 
possibility which tends toward existence is present in the uni- 
verse. We find in Leibniz’s view no reason why there must be 
possibilities of that kind. We are not shown why that is the 
only conceivable sort of universe. Leibniz seems to have ac- 
cepted it as a mysterious ultimate datum. He said “So, éf once 
it is given that . . . possibility must pass into actuality, it follows 
that” etc.' The present thesis attempts to go deeper, and to deal 
with any conceivable kind of universe. To this end we proceed 
by declaring that unless the principle of realizing possibilities 
holds, the world is unintelligible and therefore inconceivable. 
For if some possibilities are realized more than others (and at 
least some must be realized if there is any world conceived), we 
have to seek a reason for this preference; and sooner or later we 
see that no reason can be given. Sooner or later we are bound to 
land in a final ‘mystery of being,’ and that is confessedly unin- 
telligible. We may penetrate by analysis to the last ground of 
things, and call it the given, the uncaused first cause, or any- 
thing else we please; the simple fact is that such a term is a blot 
and stain upon our philosophy. A reason is demanded which 
cannot be given—a self-contradiction. Is it less disgraceful to 
fail at the end than to fail in the middle? Is it less absurd to 
leave an irrational foundation than an irrational superstructure? 
Is it anything but intolerable to rest in a system that is built on 
an unfathomable mystery? True, we have become so accustomed 
to this ‘mystery of being,’ and our metaphysical aspirations are 
so feeble, that any attack on it seems the extreme of rashness 
and presumption. Yet the mystery is but a hollow pretence, a 
dogma accepted with superstitious awe, and one which, unlike 
the dogmas of religion, has not a whit of pragmatic justification. 
What Hegel said of the Ding-an-sich applies even more to the 
present case; there is nothing we can understand so easily. 
Mysteries always take the from of alternatives: we ask ‘why 
this rather than that?’ and find no answer. So if the actual 
On the Ultimate Origination of Things, tr. Latta, op. cit., p. 341. Italics mine. 
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world were but one out of many possible worlds, it would indeed 
be quite mysterious and unintelligible. The only course open is 
to deny that reality contains any such arbitrary preference, 
The only intelligible kind of world, the only world we can accept 
as real, is one in which all possibilities are realized, and realized 
equally; equally, because if, all being realized, some were more 
frequent than others, there would again be an inexplicable pref- 
erence. Most people are disposed today to grant that it is 
unjust to give opportunity to some men and not to others; just 
so is it irrational to realize some possibilities and not others, or 
some more than others. The only conceivable kind of world is 
one in which this mystery of being, which has so long mocked at 
reason, is exorcised; and that is a world in which all that is possi- 
ble is impartially endowed with existence. And if such a state- 
ment seems dreadfully a priori and even at variance with the 
world about us, where many conceivable things are non-existent, 
and some possibilities very much preferred to others, let us not 
judge of this too hastily, but like Socrates “‘follow whither the 
argument leads.”” Perhaps the apparent discrepancies may be 
explained. 

We may be told that many possibilities are mutually inconsist- 
ent; wherefore not all the possible but only the compossible will 
be actual. Yet all possibilities, consistent or inconsistent with 
others, have their rights, and cannot in the end be excluded 
from being. Of five such that four are mutually compatible yet 
each and all incompatible with the remaining one, shall the four 
be preferred to the one? That four is a larger number, is no 
ground for excluding one. There is no necessary connection 
between larger number and existence, or between smaller number 
and non-existence. A majority is no more right than a minority; 
if in government we adopt the majority vote, that is for expedi- 
ency, which cannot wait upon ultimate right. The wants of a 
weak, insignificant man, or of a beast, may conflict with the needs 
of a thousand fine minds; yet it is in the end unjust to deny those 
wants. Better it may be, in a world of antagonism and compro- 
mise; but that again is a decision of expediency in a vale of tears. 
Somewhere, at some time, provision must be made for the ex- 
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cluded possibility. Always it must press toward actuality 
until satisfied. If we do not admit this, we are confronted once 
more with an inexplicable choice, and we return to the mystery 
of being. Even Leibniz, who came nearest of any thinker to this 
view, did not quite see the inevitable conclusion. He thought 
that many possibilities were eternally excluded, because God 
chose to create the best of possible worlds—where ‘best’ means 
that which contains the greatest amount of mutual fitness or 
compossibility. Thus he declared in effect that for some mysteri- 
ous reason the maximum of compossibility is realized; the mys- 
terious reason being the free choice of God. The true reason, 
however, why the maximum of compossibility is realized is that 
all possibilities must be realized; both those which are com- 
possible and those which are not. No possibility which has a 
positive content, and is not a mere denial of another, can be ex- 
cluded finally from being. And in another way Leibniz fell 
short of our principle. He thought that some possibilities were 
intrinsically stronger than others, inasmuch as they contained 
potentially a greater degree of perfection. Thus he wrote “each 
possible thing has the right to aspire to existence in proportion 
to the amount of perfection it contains in germ.’ And “all 
possible things . . . with equal right tend to existence in pro- 
portion to the quantity of essence or reality, or in proportion to 
the degree of perfection which belongs to them.”* But this is 
also an inexplicable preference. To assign to certain possibili- 
ties a greater quantity of perfection in germ is at once to favour 
them above others. And even if a certain possibility, being in- 
clusive of a greater number of independent possibilities, is more 
likely to exist, it has no right to exclude any positive alternative. 
So we cannot accept a world in which some possibilities contain 
in germ more tendency toward being than others; nor can we 
accept the Leibnizian form of the ontological proof, which claims 
that the possibility of a perfect being must tend more powerfully 
toward actuality than any other possibility. The perfect being, 
if not self-contradictory, must exist; but it has, so to speak, no 


* Monadology, § 54; Latta's tr., p. 247. 
* On the Ultimate Origination of Things, op. cit., p. 340. 
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advantage at the start, and no superior hold on being. It takes its 
place as one among the many; and it wins supremacy by building 
upon the very principle which gives it birth, as no other being is 
able to build. 

If now the world in which we live appears to realize certain 
possibilities a great deal more than others, that does not conflict 
with our thesis. Suppose all are in the beginning equally fre. 
quent. Is it not likely, is it not certain, that some will persist 
and others die out? Like biological variations, those which have 
survival-value will be selected, and those which are not in har- 
mony with the environment will disappear. The whole of the 
actual world is not to be accounted for by the principle of possi- 
bility; there is a selective, compulsory principle also at work, 
with whose nature and implications we are not at present con- 
cerned. 

The most serious objection is, I think, the one which is a con- 
sequence of absolute idealism. We shall be accused of assuming 
an ultimate pluralism: viz., many independent possibilities. 
We shall be told that there are no independent possibilities. 
Nothing is possible except what, in the light of the whole system 
of reality, must be. What we call a possibility is some given 
content, cut off in thought from its context; and only if we forget 
the context do we think that the content might not have existed. 
The mystery of being is indeed dissolved, but in a quite different 
way from our way. There is no question ‘why this rather than 
that?’ to be answered by a brute datum, for the reason of every 
part lies in the rest of the whole system. The whole system is the 
only conceivable world. 

In answer we note that while any possibility may, as an object 
of our thinking, originate in our minds as a piece of the given 
world, cut off by our selective attention, nevertheless the ques 
tion whether or no this content might objectively have been 
absent, has a positive, intelligible meaning. Independence has 
an intelligible meaning; otherwise we could not discuss the ques 
tion whether reality is an assemblage of independent things, as 
pluralism asserts, or a system as monism asserts. The principle 
of the externality of relations, on which pluralism rests, is cet 
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tainly conceivable, and has been carefully defined by several 
thinkers. And if independence is conceivable, possibility is con- 
ceivable as an ultimate category; for independence means that 
one content is from the point of view of another a possibility but 
not a necessity. Of course the idealist may claim, and may 
demonstrate, that reality, as given, is a system, and that pluralism 
is erroneous. And if I mistake not, recent in contrast with 
Hegelian idealism tends to confine itself to this claim, and does 
not urge that independence is unthinkable, but only that it is 
unreal. But even if I have misread recent idealism, the disa- 
greement of experts on monism and pluralism is fair evidence 
that independence is quite as conceivable as interdependence. 
And if so, there is nothing to prevent our asking ‘why should 
reality be a system rather than an aggregate?’ Here the mystery 
of being again appears. The only escape lies in the admission 
that both alternatives must be true—from different points of 
view if you wish. But our concern now is with the pluralistic 
world-view; which we urge is the more fertile for the discovery of 
the Divine Being of practical religion. 

So far we have dealt with abstract and general considerations; 
but while these have their rights, they have little weight with the 
majority of thinkers in an age which emulates the common 
man’s mode of thought. What then does it mean in particular 
to say that all the possible is realized? The answer is that it 
means just what we have pointed out in our inductive survey; 
except that the principle there revealed must be made perfectly 
general. Certain kinds of being are possible; we know that, 
because they are actual. No doubt many more are possible 
that are not now actual. Some that seem possible are found by 
analysis to be self-contradictory; their very definition denies 
what it affirms. Such perhaps are round squares; and if so, then 
these can never be. Some conceivable contents are not intrin- 
sically inconsistent, but do conflict with certain contexts; e.g., 
101 heads in the context of 100 pennies, or a camel as the off- 
spring of two pigeons. Now our principle announces that in 
the long run all the intrinsically possible beings are equally 


realized ; if certain possible beings are now excluded from a given 
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field they will eventually be realized because the character of the 
field will sometime admit their existence. We cannot, of course, 
even frame for ourselves anything like an inventory of the possible 
entities. Nevertheless such an inventory is a meaningful con. 
ception. And if the above argument is not fallacious, we must 
declare that all the possible kinds of being and all the possible 
instances within each kind will be actual, except so far as in this 
or that context this or that possibility is ruled out at the time, 
The reason for such a declaration is that otherwise we have to 
accept an unintelligible mystery at the bottom of things; and itis 
no more excusable to do so than to rest content with a mystery 
in the midst of a scientific explanation. 

Such being the character of any conceivable world, how is the 
perfect being related to that world? Unless he is internally 
inconsistent, he must exist. And if he must exist, he must exist 
always and everywhere. For in every field of being every possi- 
bility must exist unless prevented by the special conditions of 
that field. But a being whose will is realized in the realization of 
all beings can never be ruled out by the special conditions of any 
field. By definition, he includes all the possibilities of that field, 
whenever and wherever realized. And since this applies to all 
fields, he cannot be excluded from any. Therefore he exists 
always and everywhere; he is both eternal and omnipresent. 
And since he must always have existed he is—pending the ques- 
tion of his self-consistency—an absolutely necessary being. 

That he is not self-contradictory is suggested, if not yet proved, 
by the fact that there are many beings of his type though of 
lesser degree. Men are such beings. At least those eminent 
persons are who are able to identify their aims with the prosperity 
of their social group. Statesmen find their success in the successes 
of their fellow-citizens. The greater fulness of life the latter 
secure, the greater is the satisfaction of the leaders. Likewise 
the teacher finds his will fulfilled when the mental potencies of 
his pupils attain the completest development. But we need not 
resort to exceptional cases. Any living body does the same 
thing in its own way. The body's well-being depends upon the 
chemical properties of the substances it eats. Life does not set 
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up a new kind of process found nowhere else in nature; it uses 
the processes of inorganic nature—chemical reaction, latent 
heat, solution, osmosis, and so on—and discovers its success in 
the carrying out of these processes. And the higher the form of 
life, the more varied are the material processes by which the 
body maintains its existence. The vertebrate has more organs 
than the worm; that is, it lives by employing a greater number 
of distinct processes or substances—more secretions, more com- 
pounds, more varied food. In man, where the most notable 
variation is of consciousness, life has extended itself by taking 
thought. Science has enabled man to lengthen his average 
duration, and in individuals prudence increases longevity. This 
is the more remarkable, too, as man is naturally weak, being 
naked and weaponless. Yet he has turned to his uses the growth 
of plants, the gravitation of water, and the properties of metals. 
He has identified his purposes with the tendencies of external 
nature. The whole progress of applied science is the human will 
making the ways of the material world its own ways. And all 
this is the doing, in lesser degree, of what the perfect being would 
do to the maximum. 

Still it may seem that such a maximum is inconsistent. The 
wills and tendencies of all beings must display considerable op- 
position to one another; indeed, we know too well that they do. 
How can one being will them all? This is the old problem of 
evil, which has been a stone of stumbling to every theology. Now 
it is precisely the distinction of the above conception, that under 
it the Perfect Being allows a free play, and even a modicum of 
opposition, of and among the finite beings. At a given time or 
place, any one will or tendency may be defeated. Nevertheless 
in the end that will or tendency must, so far as it is positive, 
attain fulfilment. The will merely to frustrate another will, if 
there could be so satanic a thing, would indeed not be fulfilled, 
since it is not positive. It has no content of its own, but is wholly 
relative. So too the will merely to satisfy another will has no 
content of its own. A will must have some object which is willed 
for itself, but so far as it is able to find satisfaction also in the ends 
sought by others, so far it marches toward perfection. It is the 
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statistical conception that enables us to see how the Perfect 
Being’s will may be apparently thwarted at any one moment 
yet realized on the whole; and realized, too, not in indifference to 
the claim of each finite will, but with the eventual fulfilment of 
each. Such fulfilment we certainly do not now observe. Nor do 
we see how, in a material world full as ours is of antagonism, 
where the life of one animal means the death of another, the will 
of a Perfect Being can be fulfilled. For that reason we must, 
if we ‘follow whither the argument leads’, believe in a future 
life wherein the antagonism is at least unnecessary. 

In this way and, I think, in this way alone can the conception 
of a Perfect Being be shown self-consistent. By our principle 
then, that being which is God, must exist in any conceivable 
kind of world. Such I take to be the truth of the ‘ontological 
proof.’ We have, indeed, filled in the ‘proof’ extensively; 
we were led to do so by a principle which an inductive survey of 
the actual world suggested to us, but which we found reason to 
regard as a priori necessary, and which at the same time furnished 
to us a clew to the nature of the Perfect Being. The familiar 
Kantian objection to the argument from the idea of perfection 
to its reality does not apply to our reasoning. We have moved 
on objective ground from start to finish. Finally, we emphasize 
the fact that our conception of the Deity ascribes to Him at once 
the all-inclusiveness of the idealistic Absolute, and the distinct 
individuality, permitting freedom to finite selves, of the God of 
theism. 

W. H. SHELDON. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


HE hue and cry which is periodically raised against judicial 
decisions in our country is not a new thing, nor is it a 
phenomenon peculiar to our age. It would, doubtless, be easy to 
gather an anthology of opprobrious epithets hurled at the law 
from the literature of all civilized peoples,—indeed, it is only the 
civilized who speak ill of themselves and their institutions. Per- 
haps no one has expressed the popular attitude toward the law 
and law-making more forcibly and succinctly than the poet 
Goethe, who had himself been a student of jurisprudence at the 
University of Leipzig: 
Es erben sich Gesetz und Rechte 
Wie eine ew'’ge Krankheit fort; 
Sie schleppen von Geschlecht sich 
zum Geschlechte, 
Und riicken sacht von Ort zu Ort. 
Vernunft wird Unsinn, Wohltat Plage; 
Weh’ dir, dass du ein Enkel bist; 
Vom Rechte, das mit uns geboren ist, 
Von dem ist leider! nie die Frage. 
This would be regarded by many critics as a most fitting descrip- 
tion of the Anglo-American system of common law. 

The new tendencies in our own jurisprudence, of which Pro- 
fessor Roscoe Pound and Judge Cardozo are such scholarly liter- 
ary representatives, indicate that the popular discontent expressed 
in our own days has some foundation; but they also show that 
our traditional legal system, the Anglo-American common law, 
may be made a living, growing thing, full of health and vigor, 
capable of meeting new conditions, as it has frequently met them 
in the past. Traditions, after all, are the body of our life, which 
cannot be cast off without danger, but they must be quickened 
by the spirit of life, else they become dead encumbrances. 

Timid minds have seen in the recent development of juris- 
prudence sceptical and even revolutionary tendencies, and this 
notion is, I think, frequently encouraged by the use of labels 
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which seem inappropriate and misleading. We hear of empirical, 
inductive, pragmatic, and sociological methods; logic is some- 
times held up as hostile to justice and common sense; and the 
term ‘sociological jurisprudence’ is employed as a badge of 
identification of the new way of thinking. To those who are 
familiar with the different brands of sociologism, pragmatism, 
and the like, these titles applied in jurisprudence are apt to be 
confusing. Fortunately, the new jurisprudence is careless only 
in its terminology and not in its thinking; it does not really aim 
at a revolution in method but at a transformation of the spirit 
in the interpretation and in the application of the law; and it is 
by the infusion of this new spirit that the old corpus juris may 
still serve the coming generations of men. Here as elsewhere the 
so-called radicals, who go to the roots of things, are the true con- 
servatives,—the conservators of that which is essential in our 
institutions. 

All this, it seems to me, is most clearly taught in the writings 
of the distinguished leaders of this new movement. It is striking- 
ly brought out in the recent book of Judge Cardozo on the Nature 
of the Judicial Process—a work of such sound scholarship, clear- 
ness of style, and sanity of judgment as to arouse in the mind 
of the reader admiration for its author and respect for the pro- 
fession which he adorns. From this book we may learn how 
harmless, though inept, the tags are which the new jurists have 
taken from other sciences, and that, after all, their use never 
misleads these writers themselves. The new jurisprudence is 
not sociological or pragmatic or empirical except in a general, 
popular, sense of these terms. As Judge Cardozo himself con- 
stantly reminds us, there are principles at work in the law, and 
to these he pins his faith; he will not abandon logic or precedent 
or rule, because he has faith in reason and understands that 
tradition is not an altogether irrational product, that tradition 
itself often heals the wounds which it inflicts. ‘‘The directive 


“a 


force of a principle,’’ he tells us, ‘may be exerted along the line 
of logical progression; this I will call the rule of analogy or the 
method of philosophy; along the line of historical development; 


this I will call the method of evolution; along the line of the 
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customs of the community; this I will call the method of tradi- 
tion; along the lines of justice, morals, and social welfare, the 
mores of the day; this I will call the method of sociology.""! There 
is nothing in this statement that will justify us in calling juris- 
prudence empirical, pragmatic, or sociological rather than ration- 
al, logical, or ethical, unless it be the practical motive to em- 
phasize the social meaning of the law. The method and ends of 
logic “can never be banished altogether,”’ says Judge Cardozo; 
it is only when these are made supreme and final that the misuse 
of logic begins.?_ And: “ homage is due toit [analogy] over every 
competing principle that is unable to appeal to history or tradi- 
tion or policy or justice to make out a better case.”"* In com- 
menting upon Justice Holmes’s statement ‘the life of the 
law has not been logic, it has been experience,’’* our author per- 
tinently remarks that justice does not tell us that logic is to be 
ignored when experience is silent. ‘‘It will not do to decide the 
same question one way between one set of litigants and the 
opposite way between another,” he declares; and he speaks of 
“the serene and impartial uniformity which is the essence of the 
idea of the law.”’® No system of jurisprudence, he holds, has 
been able to discard this method either in its. syllogistic or 
analogical phase. Indeed, we may say that no human thinking 
can discard it; even a man who seeks to discredit logic must use 
logic to do it. The mind yearns for “‘consistency, for certainty, 
for uniformity of plan and structure.”’ To be sure, there is ‘‘a 
constant checking and testing of philosophy by justice,’’ but 
there is also such checking of justice by philosophy, according to 
Judge Cardozo.* Indeed, we may add, justice itself calls for 
uniformity and logic: ‘‘serene and impartial uniformity” is one 
of the essential elements of justice. 

But, Judge Cardozo points out, ‘the common law does not 
work from pre-established truths of universal and inflexible 

' Op. cit., pp. 29 f. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

‘ Idid., pp. 32 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 35 f. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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validity to conclusions derived from them deductively. Its 
method is inductive, and it draws its generalizations from par- 
ticulars.”' He holds that in “some part we have been saved by 
the inductive method through which our case law has developed 
from evils and dangers inseparable from the development of law, 
upon the basis of the jus scriptum, by a process of deduction.”? 
A statement of this kind, if not understood as jurists understand 
it and illustrate it in their examples of the method of induction, 
may easily suggest the notion that the law after all is found in 
a very empirical way and that, therefore, it rests upon a very 
uncertain foundation. By induction here these thinkers do not 
mean a kind of induction per enumerationem simplicem, to use a 
Baconian phrase; what they have in mind is a testing of principles 
by their consequences in our experience,—induction as Socrates 
employed it in the dialogues of Plato. “‘A stock of juridical 
conceptions and formulas is developed, and we take them, so to 
speak, ready-made. Such fundamental conceptions as contract 
and possession and ownership and testament and many others 
are there, ready for use. . . . These fundamental conceptions 
once attained form the starting point from which are derived new 
consequences, which, at first tentative and groping, gain by 
reiteration a new permanence and certainty. In the end, they 
become accepted themselves as fundamental and axiomatic. 
So it is with the growth from precedent to precedent. The im- 
plications of a decision may in the beginning be equivocal. New 
cases by commentary and exposition extract the essence. At 
last there emerges a rule or principle which becomes a datum, a 
point of departure, from which new lines will be run, from which 
new courses will be measured. Sometimes the rule or principle 
is found to have been formulated too narrowly or too broadly, 
and has to be reframed,” and so on.* The essence of the process 
is ‘‘the derivation of a consequence from a rule or a principle or 
a precedent, which, accepted as a datum, contains implicitly 
within itself the germ of the conclusion.” * 


1 Op. cit., pp. 22 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 46. 

* Ibid., pp. 47 ff. 
* Tbid., p. 49. 
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This method is inductive or “experimental’’ in the sense that 
rules and principles are tested by experience. As Professor 
Munroe Smith, who is quoted by Judge Cardozo in this connec- 
tion, says: “‘every new case is an experiment; and if the accepted 
rule which seems applicable yields a result which is felt to be 
unjust, the rule is reconsidered;’”’ and “if a rule continues to 
work injustice, it will eventually be reformulated. The principles 
themselves are continually retested; for if the rules derived from 
a principle do not work well, the principle itself must ultimately 
be re-examined.”"' A classic example of this method as practised 
by Socrates is given by Xenophon in his Memorabilia.* Young 
Euthydemus prides himself on knowing what justice is, and 
deftly led on by Socrates admits as examples of unjust acts 
falsehood and cheating and enslaving. Whereupon the sage of 
Athens asks him to test his opinion by considering cases like con- 
quering and enslaving the enemy, cheating him in strategy: 
which leads the young man to correct his definition by declaring 
that it is unjust to treat one’s friends that way. This reply 
prompts Socrates to inquire whether it is unjust for a general 
to deceive his army by telling them that reserves are coming up 
and so enables him to win a victory. And so the dialogue goes 
on; each new definition or formula arrived at is put to the test, 
found wanting, corrected, made more precise, until the youth 
who was so sure of himself at the start comes to the conclusion 
that he knows very little of justice after all; a result which is 
not of much moment, the important thing being that he has 
received a very useful lesson in the art of finding the truth, of 
discovering what he himself really thinks after a complete survey 
of his universe of discourse. 

The method to which reference has been made in the preceding 
pages is, however, not empirical in the sense that we derive a 
rule or principle from the facts of experience. We approach 
experience with principles ‘ready-made,’ for example, with the 
idea that it is wrong to interfere with the individual’s right of 
contract. We discover that the unrestricted right to make con- 
tracts results in injustice, that is, in conditions which violate 


' Ibid., p. 23. 
* Book IV. 
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that very principle of justice, of which we had supposed this 
right of contract to be a concrete expression. Similarly, strict 
justice may contradict the very meaning of justice: summum 
jus, summa injuria; just as mercy at the wrong time and place 
may defeat a larger mercy. We find this to be the case in our 
own daily moral experience. Man cannot steer his course safely 
through the moral life with nothing but an ethical code-book at 
his elbow. Rules must be interpreted and applied in the light 
of principles, of which they are, after all, the inadequate expres- 
sions. And it may happen that a principle has been too narrowly 
conceived. Aristotle had an ideal of justice which was not un- 
like our own; for him too it meant to give every man his due and 
to treat every genuine human being, impartially, as such a being. 
But he did not consider foreigners or slaves or women to be on 
the same level with the free-born Greek citizen: for him these 
were not humans, in the full sense of the term at all. And so 
he could define justice as he did: it meant to treat equals equally 
and unequals unequally. The Stoics of the Roman world had a 
broader conception of justice because they conceived all men as 
kinsmen, as sparks of the same divine fire, and therefore equal 
by virtue of their common manhood. The Christian doctrine 
of love of neighbor was not new: what was new in it was the no- 
tion that every human being is one’s neighbor: that before God 
and the moral law all men are brothers. Nor is the demand for 
social justice something new. 

But the method upon which the new school of jurists is apt to 
lay most stress is the so-called ‘sociological’ method. “Finally,” 
says Judge Cardozo, “when the social needs demand one settle- 
ment rather than another there are times when we must bend 
symmetry, ignore history, and sacrifice custom in the pursuit of 
larger ends.”"' He sees the greatest force today in the power of 
social justice, ‘which finds its outlet and expression in the method 
of sociology.””"* The final cause of law is the welfare of society; 
and the end which the law serves will dominate all the methods, 
logic, history, and custom.* He does not mean that judges are 


1 Op. cit., pp. 65 f. 
2 Jbid., pp. 65 f. 
3 Ibid., p. 66. 
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commissioned to set aside existing rules at pleasure in favor of 
any other set of rules which they might hold to be expedient or 
wise. He means that when they are called upon to say how far 
existing rules are to be extended or restricted, they must let the 
welfare of society fix the path, its digection, and its distance. 
And, wisely mindful of other important phases in the judicial 
process, he adds: that we must not lightly sacrifice certainty 
and uniformity and order and coherence: ‘they are constituents 
of that social welfare which it is our business to discover.’’! In- 
deed, he regards as the great problem: how to reconcile the tend- 
ency to subordinate precedent to justice, which is a growing and 
in the main wholesome one, with the need of uniformity and 


’ 


certainty.2 ‘‘We are tending more and more,” he declares, 


“toward an appreciation of the truth that after all there are few 
rules: there are chiefly standards and degrees.” * 

What we are here really concerned with is a feleological con- 
ception or method of the law: the final cause of the law is the 
welfare of society; and, therefore, ‘the end which the law serves 
will dominate all the other methods, logic, history, and custom.” 
Because the end is conceived as a social end, jurisprudence has 
been called ‘sociological.’ We ntay call attention to the fact 
that many sociologists reject all teleological explanations as 
metaphysics; ends or purposes or values are mere subjective 
fictions, they say, with which positive science can have nothing 
todo. A jurisprudence based upon a realistic sociology of this 
type could do no more than follow the mores of the time, many of 
which, according to this sociology itself, have their origin in 
ignorance, superstition, and illusion. It is not necessary to 
labor this point. It is important, however, to remember that 
the teleological conception has played a prominent réle in moral 
philosophy ever since the days of Socrates, and that the social 
end has been strongly emphasized in most of the systems. 
Coming to recent times we have only to mention such utilitarians 
as Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Henry Sidgwick as champions of the social welfare. It is true, 

1 Ibid., p. 67. 


? Ibid., p. 160. 
5 Ibid., p. 161. 
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these men were for the most part individualistic in their political 
theories, but that was because they believed individualism to be 
the surest means of realizing the general happiness. And then 
there was Thomas Hill Green, who, though not a utilitarian 
in the sense of making happiness the supreme end, stressed the 
social ideal in his ethical and political teachings and influenced 
thought in this direction both in England and America. Benth- 
am’s influence on law reform in England was far-reaching; 
indeed, Sir Henry Maine says: “I do not know a single law re- 
form effected since Bentham’s day which cannot be traced to his 
influence.” Although Spencer's ethical theory culminates in an 
utopian altruism, he is a /atssez-faire man in his politics; and he 
has helped to fortify individualism in the law. Mill's book on 
Liberty also gave aid and comfort to the political individualists, 
but political individualism was for him essential to human happi- 
ness and progress; and it is the principle of universal happiness 
that constitutes the foundation of his ethical theory, as it is set 
forth in his work on Utilitarianism. ‘‘In the golden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth,’’ he says there, ‘‘we read the complete spirit 
of the ethics of utility. To do as one would be done by, and to 
love one’s neighbor as oneself; constitute the ideal perfection of 
utilitarian morality.”* And in the later editions of his Political 
Economy we note the growing influence of the social ideal. He 
speaks in the spirit of the new jurisprudence when he recommends 
as the best criterion for the settlement of social questions the 
direct and exclusive interest of the human race, when he charac- 
terizes freedom of contract in case of children as “but another 
word for the freedom of coercion,’’ and when he sets up as the 
object to be principally aimed at in the present stage of human 
progress the improvement of the system of individual property 
and “the full participation of every member of the community 
in its benefits.” 

Social welfare in the sense of happiness, progress, or perfection, 
or all of these together, is, as Judge Cardozo himself observes, 
a broad and vague term; and it is true that if the moralist or 

' Quoted in Davidson, Political Thought in England: the Utilitarians from Ben- 


tham to J. S. Mill, pp. 93 f. 
? Utilitarianism, chap. 11. 
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jurist started out on his journey with this principle as his only 
capital, he would not go very far. It is worth noting, however, 
that the teleological ethical theories, ancient and modern, in 
setting up a supreme principle, did not cast aside the ordinary 
rules of right and wrong. Even Epicurus, in his self-interest 
theory, held that the summum bonum, happiness, could not be 
realized unless men acted honorably and wisely and justly. 
“The proposition that happiness is the end and aim of morality,” 
says Mill, ‘does not mean that no road ought to be laid down to 
that goal, or that persons going thither should not be advised to 
take one direction rather than another.’’'! And he adds: “ No- 
body argues that the art of navigation is not founded on astron- 
omy, because sailors cannot wait to calculate the Nautical Alma- 
nac.” Mill, finally, in his chapter on Justice, incorporates 
justice in his universal welfare-principle. Teleological jurists 
are brought to a similar conclusion. Gény sees in justice and 
general utility ‘the two objectives which will guide our course.”’? 
Judge Cardozo, as we have already pointed out, finds that 
“certainty and uniformity, order and coherence are constituents 
of that social welfare which it is our business to discover.”’* He 
is no more willing to abandon the rules of right which the race 
has evolved in its long experience than are the moralists. ‘The 
courts, then, are free,’ he says, “‘in marking the limits of the 
individual’s immunities, to shape their judgments in accordance 
with reason and justice.”* ‘Their standard must be an objec- 
tive one.” ‘‘The thing that counts is not what I believe to be 
right. It is what I may reasonably believe that some other man 
of normal intellect and conscience might reasonably look upon 
as right.” We have here a faith that there is a right, that there 
is justice, an objective justice: and we are vividly reminded of 
Aristotle’s right-minded man, the impartial spectator who is 
determined in his judgments by universal reason. Throughout 
his book Judge Cardozo reveals his respect for principles: “jus- 
tice,” “‘the great ideals of liberty and equality.” “All that the 
! Utilitarianism, chap. II. 
* Quoted by Cardozo, pp. 74f. 


+O. cit., p. 67. 
* Ibid., p. 88. 
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method of sociology demands,” he declares, “‘is that within this 
narrow range of choice he [the judge] shall search for social 
justice.”” ! 

This is an old method, as I have already said; and it is by no 
means peculiar to sociology. Judge Cardozo himself calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not even new in the law. “Modern 
juristic thought, turning in upon itself, subjecting the judicial 
process to introspective scrutiny, may have given us a new 
terminology and a new emphasis. But in truth its method is not 
new. It is the methed of the great chancellors, who without 
sacrificing uniformity and certainty, built up the system of equity 
with constant appeals to the teachings of right reason and con- 
science. It is the method by which the common law has renewed 
its life at the hands of its great masters,—the method of Mans- 
field and Marshall and Kent and Holmes.’’? 

It is because the new jurisprudence, like teleological ethics, 
pays attention to the social consequences of conduct and em- 
phasizes the social virtues that it has called itself sociological. 
In this sense one might call Christianity a ‘sociological’ religion. 
The label is not a fitting one; but the thing of most importance, 
after all, is the spirit and the content of the teaching, and that 
is in line with the spirit of modern ethical theory. And it is well 
to note that the social spirit is placed under the governance of 
reason and justice by both Professor Pound and Judge Cardozo: 
justice is an essential constituent of the social end. The social 
virtues are concerned with social relationships, with the relations 
of human beings to one another; indeed, we may say, in the last 
analysis they are rooted in the conception of the worth and dig- 
nity of the human individual, in an ethical ideal of human per- 
sonality, in the faith that ‘a man’s a man for a’ that.”’ This 
was the fundamental ideal of the eighteenth-century champions 
of freedom and human rights. It was, however, natural that men 
who felt the weight of tutelage should have looked upon deliver- 
ance from restraint as the supreme goal. Individual liberty, a 
means to salvation, came to be regarded as the end. The new 


1 Op. cit., p. 137. 
* [bid., p. 137. 
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jurisprudence has discovered that rigorous insistence upon 
individual rights may lead to harm, and it is going back to the 
original moorings of the liberal movement, to the notion of the 
common good. That is what the socialization of the law means: 
it is a confession that the exercise of abstract rights may lead to 
very concrete wrongs. It is possible that the thought behind 
this movement may be carried farther, that justice may be 
supplemented in its formula by beneficence; and that is what 
the plea for ‘social justice’ often means. It is not easy to draw 
the line between justice and beneficence; in practice both are 
rooted in the same altruistic stock. And the modern State has 
embarked upon legislation which, to many, is social in the sense 
of being benevolent. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that what one generation calls mere kindness is sheer justice to 
another. The freeing of the slaves would have seemed not 
justice but foolish sentimentalism to even so highminded a man 
as Aristotle; and Josiah Bounderby would have seen nothing but 
in our so-called social 


’ 


“turtle-soup, venison, and gold spoon’ 
legislation. How far we are to go in this direction is the problem 
of the future. One thing, however, is certain, there is nothing 
revolutionary in the new jurisprudence. 

Both Professor Pound and Judge Cardozo call their conception 
of the law pragmatism. They mean by this simply that the law 
serves a social purpose. ‘We are thinking of the end which the 
law serves,’’ so Judge Cardozo explains, ‘and fitting its rules to 
the task of service.’ ‘‘ The teleological conception of his function 
must be ever in the judge’s mind.”’ ‘“‘This means, of course, 
that the juristic philosophy of the common law is at bottom the 
philosophy of pragmatism. Its truth is relative, not absolute.” ! 
There is nothing pragmatic, however, in this juristic philosophy 
unless we characterize every teleological conception as pragmatic. 
We have already seen how jealously Judge Cardozo safeguards 
his method, and we find him equally cautious here. ‘The rule 
that functions well,’”’ he says, ‘‘ produces a title deed to recogni- 
tion.” “Only,” he goes on to say, “in determining how it func- 
tions we must not view it too narrowly. We must not sacrifice 

‘Op. cit., pp. 102 f. 
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the general to the particular. We must not throw to the winds 
the advantages of consistency and uniformity to do justice in 
the instance.’’' He makes his case still stronger when he says 
later on in his book: ‘The judge is under a duty, within the 
limits of his power of innovation, to maintain a relation between 
law and morals, between the precepts of jurisprudence and those 
of reason and good conscience.” ‘The constant insistence that 
morality and justice are not law, has tended to breed distrust 
and contempt of law as something to which morality and justice 
are not merely alien but hostile.”* And, finally: ‘‘Our juris. 
prudence has held fast to Kant’s categorical imperative: ‘Act 
on the maxim which thou canst will to be law universal.’ It has 
refused to sacrifice the larger and more inclusive good to the 
narrower and smaller. . . . We look beyond the particular to 
the universal and shape our judgment in obedience to the funda- 
mental interest of society that contracts shall be fulfilled.” * And 
he quotes a passage, from Berolzheimer, which Professor Pound 
had given in an earlier work, and which ends with the sentence: 
“The modern philosophy of law recognizes that there is only 
one law, the positive law, but it seeks its ideal side, and its en- 
during idea.”"* There is nothing in this teaching which the so- 
called rationalistic or idealistic philosopher cannot gladly accept— 


except the terminology. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
1 Op. cit., p. 103. 
2 Ibid., pp. 133 f. 
3 Ibid., pp. 139 f. 
* Ibid., p. 133. 
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THE OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL VALUES. 


fae appearance of a second edition of Moore's Principia 
Ethica about twenty years after its first publication is 
an event worthy of notice by those who are interested in ethical 
theory. The book is reprinted, the author tells us in an intro- 
ductory note, because he is still in agreement with its main 
tendency and conclusions, and reprinted without alteration, 
because, to quote his own words, “If I were to begin correcting 
what in it seemed to need correction, I could not stop short of 
re-writing the whole book.” ! 

It would be superfluous to speak here of the power and penetra- 
tion of Dr. Moore’s dialectic since it is sufficiently well-known, 
or of his effort, never-relaxed and frequently pushed to limit of 
logical hair-splitting, to secure perfect precision of statement, 
based upon radical and exhaustive analysis. Nor is it my purpose 
to challenge his confidence in the analytic method as the essential 
and indispensable instrument for bringing to light fundamental 
truths which are certified to by intuitive judgments. Without 
raising at all the general question of scientific procedure, I think 
it fairly obvious that any investigation of moral values which 
express, if anything does, the nature and demands of rational 
will in its universal aspect, calls for an effort of reconstructive 
synthesis as well as drastic analysis, and that it may be possible 
by minuteness and subtlety of analysis to fill the foreground with 
a finely discriminated detail of distinction which effectually 
conceals the essential and unifying principle of the whole. ° 

My desire is rather to call attention to the service which this 
important work has rendered to present-day ethical thought in 
defending the objectivity of judgments of moral value. The 
influence of Dr. Moore’s argument upon this point has doubtless 
been greater because it did not follow the lines marked out by 
modern idealism. Indeed, insistence upon the objectivity of 
value, moral as well as intellectual, has been so prominent a 


'G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, Cambridge University Press, 1922, p. xii. 
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feature of idealistic metaphysics that the two had become ip. 
separably associated in the minds of many students of morality, 
The Principia Ethica was therefore a contribution to ethical 
theory all the more valuable because demonstrating the objec. 
tive and synthetic character of the moral judgment on grounds - 
quite independent of any metaphysical theory whatever. 

Dr. Moore's central position, to which I shall alone refer in the 
present discussion, may be briefly stated. ‘Good,’ when pred- 
icated of anything, cannot be defined in terms of any other 
properties of existents; it is a unique, unanalyzable, ultimate, 
property.' Hence the moral judgment is always a synthetic 
judgment asserting that what has certain characteristic qualities 
has also the quality of goodness.? A thing which has this unique 
quality of goodness may, and of course does, have other qualities 
as well. Ethics aims to discover what these other properties are, 
t.e., what kinds of objects are good. But the fallacy of which 
moral philosophers have been so frequently guilty is to suppose 
that, when they named these other properties, they were also de- 
fining good.* This error, which vitiates much ethical reflection 
in the judgment of our author, he calls the naturalistic fallacy. 
It consists in holding that the goodness of a thing consists in its 
relation to some other thing, existing or supposed to exist.‘ This 
other thing may be an object in the sensible world—as when 
goodness is identified with conduct that is more evolved or which 
brings pleasure or satisfies desire.’ Or it may be an object in the 
supersensible world postulated by metaphysics, as when good 
conduct is defined as conduct that realizes the ‘true’ self or ex- 
presses the ‘real’ will. In either case the procedure is erroneous 
and the error springs from a tendency of human thought to re- 
duce all propositions to the type of those which assert that some- 
thing exists or that something which exists has a certain attri- 
bute.’ But whatever may be proved to exist or to be connected 


1 Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
2 [bid., p. 58. 

3 Ibid., p. 60. 

* Ibid., pp. 10, 38. 

5 [bid., pp. 48, 59. 

® [bid., pp. I10—-114. 
7 [bid., pp. 124, 125. 
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in existence, it remains a distinct and different question whether 
what exists is good.' In the face of this direct perception that 
the two questions are distinct, no proof that they must be iden- 
tical can have the slightest value. 

All students of morality except those whose approach to the 
subject is predetermined by the dictates of a naturalistic Welt- 
anschauung will agree with Dr. Moore that judgments of moral 
value are not the outcome or expression of the particular facts 
of natural or sensible existence. Many would think that the 
intuitive perception to which he appeals, of the distinctness and 
difference of the question of intrinsic value from all questions of 
existence whatsoever, does not itself constitute the strongest 
proof in support of the objectivity of the judgment of moral 
value; they would at any rate wish to supplement it by other 
arguments. Judgments of moral value, they would maintain, 
cannot be relative to the desires and interests of particular in- 
dividuals or groups or of the human species as such, or to the 
conditions of human existence, individual or social, because they 
possess a universality and an authority which transcends the 
conditions and circumstances of human life upon this planet. 
They possess this universality and this authority, it would be 
alleged, because they express the requirements of rationality 
and rational community; they are concerned not with the satis- 
factions of individuals in society or outside it, but with the par- 
ticipation of selves in the community of intelligence. 

But idealists cannot, it is needless to say, agree that the same 
argument which proves the moral judgment to be independent 
of the particular facts of natural existence prove it also to be 
independent of, and unconnected with, ‘supersensible’ and 
‘metaphysical’ reality. And it is a fact that Dr. Moore, after he 
has subjected Hedonism to a critical analysis which, although 
searching and destructive, is at the same time just and adequate,” 
accords to ‘metaphysical ethics’ but a cursory treatment and 
dismisses the claims of idealism in a very summary fashion.* 


‘Op. cit., p. 126. 

* Ibid., Chap. II, “Naturalistic Ethics,” pp. 37-58, Chap. III, “Hedonism,” 
PP. 59-109. 

* Ibid., Chap. V, ‘‘ Metaphysical Ethics,” pp. 110-140. 
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While it is no doubt true that judgments of moral value stand 
on their own feet and are independent of ordinary judgments 
concerning existence, still both types of judgment are products 
of one intelligence and, unless our intelligence functions in closed 
compartments, can scarcely fail to affect one another. To be 
specific, one can hardly judge experiences of personal affection to 
be absolutely good as Dr. Moore does without implying something 
as to the real or metaphysical standing of personality.’ The 
thought that what is judged to be good in distinction from, and 
contrast with, actual existence, must be im some sense more real 
than the actual which it proposes to supplant does have a logical 
weight and cogency that should be fairly estimated.? And the 
familiar contention, supported by Dr. Moore,’ that idealism, in 
identifying the Good with the Absolutely Real, destroys the 
validity of all practical moral judgments by reducing moral 
effort along with all temporal existence to illusion by no means 
decides the case unfavorably to the claims of idealism. The 
notion of ‘degrees of reality’ enables the idealist to give real 
meaning to moral effort and moral development, while at the same 
time identifying the absolutely good with the absolutely real. 
And this idea, notwithstanding its intrinsic difficulties, and the 
new problems it creates, must be admitted to possess both value 
and relevancy in meeting the objection that idealism makes 
moral achievement an illusion and encourages quietism in prat- 
tice. 

While these concessions must be made, I believe, to the claims 
of the idealist, the fact remains that idealism as a metaphysical 
system is not so much a plain implication of the objectivity of 
judgments of moral value as an inference from it, involving a 
step, and a fairly long step, ahead. The objectivity of moral 
judgments may furnish support to metaphysical idealism, but 
idealism as a metaphysical theory is not needed to establish the 
objectivity of the moral judgment. In this respect, the case o 
moral values is not altogether parallel to that of logical values. 
Logical value belongs to our ideas and conceptual formulations 


1 Op. cit., p. 188. 
2 Ibid., pp. 114 ff. 
3 Ibid., pp. 110 ff. 
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as means of expressing and revealing the real nature of things. 
And if this value actually belongs to such of our ideas as con- 
tribute to, or are conformable with, the organization of our ex- 
perience as a self-consistent whole, the inference may be warrant- 
ed that reality (if it is knowable at all) must take the form of a 
completely organized, internally coherent, and all-embracing, 
system. But moral value attaches to the acts of unique indivi- 
duals in so far as they endeavor, by transforming the actual con- 
ditions of their existence, to realize a more satisfying personal 
life. And if moral value belongs to such acts as establish and 
extend relations of personal community between such unique 
and creative individuals, it by no means follows with equal logical 
consequence that the comprehensive community of intelligence, 
the ‘perfect society,’ already exists, as the Good completely 
realized. For the function of voluntary action is not to discover, 
or express, what already exists, but to transform existence in the 
interests of its own fuller development and satisfaction. 

But the fact that certain values, such as those of esthetic en- 
joyment and personal affection ' (to use Dr. Moore’s examples) 
must be acknowledged as objective has a definite and important 
bearing, if not upon the nature of ultimate reality at least upon 
the nature of rational willin man. It means that the human will, 
so far as it is directed by reason, prefers, and seeks to realize, these 
personal values. Indeed, what the objectivity of moral judgments 
signifies is that, while the values in question are not dependent 
upon existing desires of individuals or groups, or the actual con- 
ditions of individual or social existence, they are expressive of 
the one rational will active in all human experience. They repre- 
sent the demands which rational will makes upon existence and, 
as such, help to define its essential nature. Since, moreover, it 
is a unitary power or principle and they (the values) are all 
related to it as its several expressions, they must be related to one 
another; must in fact constitute along with other objective 
values, logical and esthetic, a system. Hence not merely do 
these values throw light upon the nature of rational will, their 
source, but an investigation of will in its ontological status and 

Op. cit., p. 188. 
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cosmical relationships should increase our knowledge of the 
system of objective values. By no means are we confined, as 
Dr. Moore suggests, for our knowledge of these intrinsic valyes 
to a certain number of unconnected intuitive judgments. 

The type of metaphysical enquiry which promises to be of real 
service to ethics is, therefore, one into the nature and activity 
of rational will in its universal aspect. Such an investigation of 
the subjective or self-centred principle of organization in human 
experience is at present urgently needed to substantiate and ex- 
plain the objectivity of moral value and to expose the inade- 
quacy of current interpretations of morality in terms of external 
adjustment and behavior. Modern idealism, we may again be 
reminded, offers just such a metaphysical basis for ethics. But 
idealism, despite the profound moral insight and inspiration of 
leading representatives of the school, has not altogether met the 
need of ethics. This is partly the fault of its critics, who, being 
committed in all their thinking to the method of analysis and 
external determination, seek to apply it in fields where it is in- 
appropriate and quite inadequate, and find all more intimate 
and organic interconnection incomprehensible. But it is due as 
well and perhaps in principal part to the fact already alluded to, 
that the primary interest and emphasis of modern idealism is 
epistemological rather than ethical. Doubtless an instructive 
parallel can be drawn between moral development and the 
growth of the system of knowledge. In both fields the principle 
of value is that of comprehensive unity, the ‘concrete universal,’ 
since both intellectual and moral activity are expressions of 
rational will, the active form of totality working in our experience. 
But to go farther and maintain that the one supreme standard of 
all value is wholeness or consistency, measured by non-contra- 
diction and developed as comprehensiveness or self-consistency, 
is virtually to merge the ethical in the logical, and to neglect or 
deny what is essential to, and distinctive of, the moral activity 
in the interests of such identification. The uniqueness of indi- 
viduality, the factor of subjectivity, as it affects and determines 
human conduct and social relations, fails of recognition; human 
purpose is denied any real creative power or influence. The 
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judgment of moral value, because it involves the divorce of the 
ought from the is, is not granted any metaphysical import or 
validity; it is definitely subordinated to the judgment of logical 
value which always affirms by implication the unity of the real. 

For ethics, however, the important, the supremely important, 
thing is the rational will of man striving to realize certain ends 
because good in themselves and thus making a demand upon the 
actual situation and asserting a difference and an opposition 
between the ought and the ts. We can, I think, agree with Dr. 
Moore that intrinsic or objective value is in this way attributed 
to the contemplation of beauty and to experiences of personal 
affection. What light do these judgments of intrinsic value 
throw upon the rational will of man and the external conditions 
of its realization? 

In the first place, it is a fact that the rational will of man finds 
expression in the pursuit and realization of a system of ends which 
involve the establishment of relations of personal community 
among intelligent individuals. As to the precise implications of 
such personal community, it is unnecessary to say more than that 
it must be a community of thought and action as well as of feel- 
ing. And with reference to the special place which Dr. Moore 
gives to esthetic enjoyment, it need only be remarked that the 
enjoyment of beauty possesses the value that it does only be- 
cause beauty itself embodies a personal meaning that is universal. 
But it is also evident that order or system of moral values, as 
we know it, has won recognition and must find realization in the 
social life of mankind under the physical conditions of life on 
this planet. Hence the most important as well as the most diffi- 
cult question in regard to the system of moral values is that of 
its relation to the vital organism of man, its physical environ- 
ment and social relations. 

Thus, by the compelling logic of the problem of moral conduct 
itself, we are brought face to face with the fundamental question 
of the relation of the system of personal or rational ends to that 
of physical existence. It is indeed a question which no sincere 
student of human morality can escape. If the principle of sub- 
jective or self-centered organization, of personal self-determina- 
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tion with rational community, possesses no independent and 
essential reality, then no objectivity can be ascribed to judgments 
of moral value. If, with the professed intention of sticking close 
to the facts of everyday human experience and avoiding metaphy.- 
sical issues, we ground moral values upon the actual interests 
of men as these have developed in the course of social evolution, 
and then define interest in biological terms, we have, despite all 
our empirical professions, invaded the metaphysical field. We 
have, in effect, derived the system of moral values along with the 
activity of rational will which is its source, from the order of 
physical existence. It seems plain, therefore, that if ethics is to 
advance toward fruitful and final conclusions, renewed study 
must be given to the metaphysics of morality. The character 
and inter-working of the two principles, physical and personal, 
must be investigated, particularly in connection with the psycho- 
physical organism of man where they engage in most intimate 
interaction. Just here in my opinion lies philosophy’s present 
opportunity to render signal service to ethics: at a time when the 
great prestige of natural science is inducing many students hope- 
fully to apply physical and biological categories in fields to 
which they are inappropriate and inadequate, to demonstrate 
anew the reality and the power of the principle of rational will 
and personal community in the moral and social life of man. 
Value first appears in the order of organic evolution in con- 
nection with conscious impulse. What we call consciousness 
itself appears in the life of the organism when certain physical 
stimuli, 7.e., forms of physical energy to which ‘sense-organs’ 
respond, acquire for the percipient a distinctive character by 
which they are identified and recognized on recurrence. Some 
of these distinctive sense-qualities which constitute the original 
content of consciousness possess the power of evoking from the 
living individual the activities required to renew themselves 
and to bring in their train other qualities in diverse and new com- 
binations. This capacity which certain consciously identified 
qualities and quality-complexes possess of developing through 
the effortful action of living individuals a more diversified yet 
internally coherent content, is their value. The value of a per- 
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ceived or imagined object is not to be understood, therefore, as 
its bearing upon the future welfare of the organism. The first 
values that operate in conscious experience are, to be sure, ‘sur- 
vival values.’ This means simply that the objects which first 
appeal are those which promise the varied experiences incidental 
upon heightened vitality and lengthened existence. But their 
value is not to be defined ‘objectively’ in terms of organic adap- 
tation and survival, but subjectively in terms of the diversification, 
organization, and enrichment of the content of consciousness. 
Value must thus be regarded as in a certain sense implicit in 
the order of natural existence. It consists in the capacity of 
certain distinctive characters identified by the perceptual re- 
sponses of the living organism, to unfold a series or system of 
differentiated yet interrelated qualities which supplement and 
amplify the object-characters in which they originate, and also one 
another. But while value is in this sense implicit in the order of 
nature, it is not to be looked upon as a by-product or derivative 
of the system of physical forces. It is rather an ultimate and 
essential property of the real world, its potency, namely, of dis- 
closing through the forms of consciousness a wealth of cognitive 
meaning, of practical adaptability, and esthetic harmony. Con- 
sciousness may in fact be understood as the value implicit in the 
world realizing itself. The values thus realized group themselves 
in an order or system which is the growing organization of con- 
sciousness, in which objects are correlated in terms of the move- 
ments or conditions antecedent to their realization and of the 
qualities which they promise to reveal when realized. So far 
as their own intrinsic character is concerned (apart from the 
motor adjustments involved in their realization), values group or 
classify themselves according to their degree of comprehensive- 
ness or fertility ; that is, the appeal of objects is proportionate to 
the range and diversity of further experience to which they open 
the way. First and most limited are the ‘biological’ values: the 
food-object, for instance, promises and yields to the individual 
who appropriates it the varied satisfactions of eating, of satiety, 
and of the detailed and interesting activities which renewed 
Strength and prolonged existence make possible. Next come the 
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economic or utilitarian values possessed by such generalized 
objects of complex character as the different forms of property 
or wealth, which when realized open to the agent a much wider 
range of diversified experience in the possession, control, and use 
of natural objects, and in the enjoyment of continuous and orderly 
social contacts. Of all values, the moral values belonging to 
personality or personal community, when sought and realized 
as an end in itself, are most fertile; they are, in fact, infinitely 
so, since they signify participation on the part of the agent in the 
endlessly varied and intricately inter-penetrating systems of 
objects experienced by all other individuals within the community 
of intelligence. 

In rational will, the potential value resident in the world mani- 
fests itself as a power directing the activity of living individuals. 
Rational will is, indeed, the power of realizing the values implicit 
in the existing world as reflected in the sensory content of the 
organic consciousness. Living individuals of highly organized 
nervous systems like the human are capable: (1) of projecting 
various quality-complexes in contra-distinction from the per- 
ceptual responses elicited by present stimuli; (2) of initiating and, 
by effort of experiment, discovering the sequence of motor-ad- 
justments required to bring the ‘ideal’ object within the range 
of sensory presentation; and thus (3) of reviving through percep- 
tion and perceptual response its characteristic qualities and of 
exploring at pleasure the further qualities which it opens to 
present realization. Of course this is to reduce to bare verbal 
formulas those activities which give zest and meaning to personal 
life: the flights of creative imagination, the discoveries of con- 
structive thought, the achievements of inventive skill, the 
triumphs of technical mastery, the joys of artistic creation, and 
the refinements of esthetic appreciation. Rational will is essen- 
tially creative, since it strives to invent by intelligent experimen- 
tation ways of realizing new combinations made by analysis and 
reconstruction of the primary data, which promise upon realiza- 
tion to unfold wide ranges of significant content. In its creative 
activity it is continually expanding and progressively organizing 
the field of its expression; since it ever strives, so far as it is active 
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at all, to increase the number and variety of inter-related objects 
open to its choice and realization. 

Consequent upon and necessarily connected with the nature 
of rational volition, as thus understood, are two further character- 
istics. It is, in the first place, universal so far as the scope of its 
activity is concerned, 7.e., it assumes that the identities of character 
and types of relationship which it discovers and verifies in the 
changing world of sense will hold not merely for its own future 
activity but for the experience of all other rational agents as well. 
In other words, the world of significant or valuable objects which 
it discovers it assumes to be a world common to all rational agents. 
It is, in the second place, uniquely and exclusively individual in its 
point of view and mode of activity. This follows necessarily 
from its powers of invention and creation. If all the values 
implicit in the existing world are to be developed, the objects or 
ends which yield them must not merely be projected in idea, they 
must also be realized in action, and thus established as reliable 
sources of satisfaction to rational agents. This requires not 
simply that every possible ideal combination or synthesis shall 
be formed, that every conceivable point of view shall be repre- 
sented in idea. It means as well that every imagined possibility 
shall be given practical trial by effort of experimentation and con- 
trivance. This in its turn requires that the organized system of 
significant ends, of objects possible or actual, must always be de- 
termined by, and peculiar to, the conditions under which a living 
individual exists and acts—must take, thus, a uniquely individual 
form. The system of values, while shared by all rational beings, 
is developed from individual or subjective centers. These two 
aspects of rational will, its universal scope and its subjective or 
self-centered point of view, frequently seem inconsistent with one 
another and hence one is usually emphasized at the expense, or 
to the exclusion, of the other. Thus idealists insist upon the 
universality of reason and the rational principle in human expe- 
rience, while minimizing its experimental character and individual 
outlook. In recent years pragmatism has emphasised the 
practical limitations which the conditions and circumstances 
of individual action impose upon purposive thought, while 
ignoring or denying its universality. 
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Rational volition, when it is differentiated from the existing 
world as the power of realizing the system of values implicit 
therein, is confronted and limited by ‘matter’ as the opposite 
principle of externality or external determination also resident 
in the actual world. The relation between these two, self-con- 
scious intelligence and physical force, is not that of simple opposi- 
tion, however; each possesses two contrary aspects in virtue of 
which their opposition is productive of closest functional inter- 
dependence. Rational will is at once actively universal in its 
scope, containing by implication the whole social community, 
and at the same time exclusively individual, occupying a point 
of view subjective and unique. Matter is at once external to the 
self-developing system of rational purposes and common to the 
experience of all rational percipients. Their very opposition 
makes possible complete reciprocity of function. The purpose 
of the human agent is an expression of the self-organizing power 
of universal reason which in self-expression works out from indi- 
vidual centers. But, as long as it remains unrealized, it is signi- 
ficant only for the individual who appreciates it ‘in idea’ and in 
spite of contrary fact. The physical nexus, on the other hand, 
just because it lacks internal organization, acts uniformly and is 
equally available for all individuals. When, therefore, the se- 
quence of motor adjustments is discovered which realizes the 
ideal end, then this end, originally an individual construction, 
is opened to the experience of all other individuals who fulfil the 
determinate conditions. And since these conditions fall within 
the system of physical forces to which each individual through 
his bodily organism has access, they can be fulfilled by every 
other rational agent, allowing, of course, for limitations of position 
and circumstance. Thus the object becomes the property of 
social intelligence; its significance and value for the individual 
who originally projected or devised it is enhanced by other men’s 
appreciation of its qualities communicated through the usual 
channels; it is generally accepted as the objective embodiment of 
rational will in the universal sense, and furnishes material for 
new constructions on the part of individuals. Thus the self- 
expansion of rational experience proceeds through a regular 
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cycle. From the organized world of socially significant objects 
communicated to the inividual by teaching and example, he 
imagines new possibilities of realization which promise to aug- 
ment and enrich the unity of the whole. These ideal ends he 
realizes through physical instrumentalities and thus incorporates 
them within the objective order through which the rational will 
of man gains expression.! 

Some further suggestions may perhaps be made in regard to 
the part which matter and the physical nexus play in the realiza- 
tion and development of value. 

Instincts, existent alike in all members of the species, connect 
certain complexes of sense-qualities with the motor sequences 
which lead to their realization. Such objects of perception, of 
interest primarily because of the motor responses, actual and 
incipient, which they evoke, acquire value and become ends of 
conscious desire, because they promise on realization to prolong 
and amplify the conscious life of the agent. The fact that all 
individuals are impelled by the same instincts to pursue the 
same objects associates them in similar activities and enjoyments, 
and thus adds to the values realized the interest of social contact 
and influence. Moreover, certain instincts, commonly called 
‘social,’ having other individuals as their objects, produce def- 
inite interactions between individual agents and establish recip- 
rocal relations between them. Still further, the application of 
reflective intelligence to the satisfaction of instinctive desires 
brings about their correlation under such comprehensive pur- 
poses as those to secure individual happiness or family well- 
being, to win wealth or reputation, and the organization of social 
life and industrial activities to subserve these controlling ends. 
Such adjustment and organization of the activities of individuals 
in the external world of a common social life augments instinc- 
tive enjoyment by the addition of many lasting and fruitful 
social satisfactions. 

But these values, vital, economic, and (as connected with 
group organization) social, are all of them relative to the condi- 


In this paragraph I have ventured to quote from my paper “A Plea for Elec- 
ticism,” contributed to Philosophical Essays Presented to John Watson, Kingston, 
1922, p. 265. 
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tions of individual existence and group life. To understand how 
the moral values of personal life and community are realized, 
we have to take cognizance of the bodily structures and physical 
agencies whereby experiences which, qua rational, are generally 
intelligible, are communicated to other selves and thus made the 
basis of personal inter-communication. The first of these is the 
apparatus of speech, oral and written. The agent in conceiving 
or imagining the object of his purpose puts his thought in words 
and thus incorporates it in the system of rational discourse in 
which all other intelligent individuals participate. Through 
verbal expression, the insights and discoveries of the individual 
are made communicable; his plans and purposes, along with the 
conceptions of the real world on which they are founded, acquire a 
meaning and an interest for all other rational agents, a part and 
a place in universal human experience. The second is the hand, 
with opposed thumb and correlated structures of wrist and arm, 
made possible by the erect posture. Through manual dexterity 
and practical contrivance the intelligent individual fashions and 
utilizes tools and appliances, devises and employs methods and 
procedures which relate his action to an intelligent technique of 
physical control and social organization. Through such technical 
art and invention, displayed in the external world of common per- 
ception, the actions of individuals become objective and intelligi- 
ble demonstrations of the power of practical intelligence to con- 
trol the conditions, physical and social, which hold uniformly for all 
human existence, in the interest of purposes which all understand 
and appreciate. The third consists of organs of emotional ex- 
pression and esthetic perception, beginning with tone of voice and 
gesture and facial expression and extending to the various art- 
forms, rhythmic movement and graphic and musical art, through 
whose instrumentality the feeling of individuals in the face of the 
facts of conscious life and the real world gain external expression 
and sensuous embodiment. These harmonies of sound and form 
and color, by kindling the imagination of those who perceive 
them, arouse in these others something of the feeling that in- 
spired them. Thus through the imagery of sight and sound, feel- 
ings of the deeper and inward significance of things, which resist 
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articulate expression, are communicated and made the common 
experience of associated selves. 

The values realized through these instrumentalities of intelli- 
gent intercommunication are objective and universal because 
they signify not an increase in the varied satisfactions of individ- 
ual consciousness or of social interplay within the group, but an 
expansion and enrichment of the life of personal community 
in which all individuals as rational agents can participate. The 
end which they all of them realize is in fact nothing less than 
intelligent personality itself in its universal aspect. The written 
record, scientific and literary, the technique of industry, the 
system of political and social customs and institutions, the pro- 
ducts of artistic creation, stand as an external embodiment of 
rational will; they embody its achievements in exploiting the 
resources of the real world to establish and promote an all- 
comprehensive personal life. They enable the individual who 
makes intelligent use of them to interpret his life in terms of the 
rational experience of humanity and thus to give personal mean- 
ing to his thoughts, his efforts, and his feelings. By the knowl- 
edge which he acquires through channels of verbal communica- 
tion, he relates his own thought to the reflective intelligence of 
humanity. Through participating purposively in the organized 
activities of industry and the institutional life of society, he 
allies his own efforts with those of his fellows who are engaged in 
the great world-task of making physical forces and biological 
tendencies subserve the rational purposes of man. Through 
appreciative enjoyment of beauty, created and natural, his 
imagination is stimulated and he is made sensitive to those finer 
harmonies of perception and of feeling which suggest the funda- 
mental features in the lot of man as a rational being seeking for 
self-expression in an external and, in part, alien, world. Thus 
the individual is prepared to engage as a person in the life of 
tational community—to contribute to its personal value. And 
what can an individual contribute of personal value except the 
discoveries and insights which others can understand, verify, and 
develop, the inventions and practical contrivances which others 
can control and employ to rational advantage, and the expressive 
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embodiments of fancy whose significance can be felt by all who 
perceive them? These intelligent achievements and the qualities 
of mind and will required to produce them, the mental alertness 
and intellectual grasp, the practical courage and resourcefulness 
and tenacity, the range and fertility of imagination, the refine. 
ment and delicacy of perception, these and these alone, give 
personal meaning and value to the brief period of individual 
existence. To these achievements and the experiences of personal 
community to which they give rise, moral and spiritual value 
belongs: to insight into the nature of the world as it has revealed 
its character to the intelligence of man, and to understanding of 
the different points-of-view from which individual thinkers have 
regarded it; to fellowship and coéperation with others in pro- 
ductive labor; and to imaginative sympathy and esthetic appre- 
ciation. These values appear at first as incidental to the more 
obvious and limited interests of individual happiness and social 
security and well-being. As such, they may only give a precious 
glint of personal meaning to routine activities enforced by in- 
stinct and social custom. But more and more they have come to 
be recognized as the supreme good, for which natural existence 
and social organization afford but the means and occasion. And 
this position they claim because they alone are universal and 
satisfy the demands of rational will for an all-comprehensive and 
infinite good. For the individual who realizes them partici- 
pates in the life of humanity as a community of persons engaged 
together in investigating the nature of the actual world, in sub- 
jugating its forces, and in enjoying the beauties of its sensuous 


imagery. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 
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ANTICIPATIONS IN ARISTOTLE OF THE FOUR 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS. 


I, 


ONSIDER Aristotle’s Inductive Syllogism, expounded in 
4 Analytica Priora, 11, 23. It is known that: 


Man, horse, mule are long-lived; 
Man, horse, mule are bileless animals. 


Assuming that man, horse, mule exhaust the class of bileless 
animals, we can formulate this syllogism: 


Man, horse, mule are long-lived; 
All bileless animals are man, horse, mule; 
All bileless animals are long-lived. 


As, in Aristotle’s view, science consisted in the discovery of the 
causes of things, we assume that the Inductive Syllogism is an 
attempt to discover causal connections. Bilelessness is regarded 
as the cause of longevity. In De Part. An., IV, 2, definite refer- 
ence is made to bilelessness being the cause of longevity. 

There are two or more instances of a phenomenon. These 
instances differ in every circumstance save one, which is common 
to them all. That one circumstance is, therefore, the cause (or 
effect) of the given phenomenon. So says the Method of Agree- 
ment. Man, horse, mule are instances of longevity. Did 
Aristotle believe bilelessness to be the only circumstance common 
to man, horse, mule? If so, and if the assumption be made that 
bilelessness is the cause, and not the effect of longevity, the 
foregoing conclusion, viz., All bileless animals are long-lived, 
could have been formulated without the aid of the reciprocal 
minor proposition, viz., All bileless animals are man, horse, mule. 
It is probable, however, that Aristotle did not regard bilelessness 
as the only circumstance common to man, horse, mule. There 
must have been other relatively obvious circumstances common 
to these animals. Moreover, if Aristotle had regarded bileless- 


ness as the only circumstance common to man, horse, mule, he 
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would, perhaps, have formulated the conclusion, viz., All bileless 
animals are long-lived, without previously assuming that man, 
horse, mule exhaust the class of bileless animals. 

Bilelessness could very well have no causal connection what. 
ever with longevity and yet Aristotle’s Inductive Syllogism be 
valid reasoning. So long as man, horse, mule exhaust the class 
of bileless animals, and so long, therefore, as the original minor 
premise can be converted to, All bileless animals are man, horse, 
mule, the conclusion, viz., All bileless animals are long-lived, 
could be validly reached without any implication of a causal 
connection between the subject and predicate of this proposi- 
tion. But, as already shown, it is probable that Aristotle regarded 
bilelessness as the cause of longevity. On what principle he 
selected, out of other common characteristics, bilelessness as the 
cause of longevity, it cannot be shown. Nevertheless, as bile- 
lessness, according to Aristotle, is common to man, horse, mule, 
(though, probably, not regarded as the only common character- 
istic), the Inductive Syllogism discloses an approach to a recogni- 
tion of the modern inductive method of agreement.' 

In Analytica Priora, II, 27 ad fin., Aristotle again approachesa 
recognition of the method of agreement. There is the assumption 
that in all natural affections of the animal, bodily changes and 
mental changes accompany each other. The lion is a courage 
ous animal. What, asks Aristotle, is the bodily sign accompany- 
ing a courageous disposition? It is, he assumes, the having ex- 
tremities of great size. This belongs to all lions as a proprium, 
says Aristotle. Now proprium is not definition. Yet definition 
also signifies qualities common to all particular instances of the 
notion defined. In other words, Aristotle must recognise two 
groups of qualities common to all lions. One group is comprised 
under proprium, the other group is comprised under definition. 
The fact that Aristotle associates courage with ome common 
circumstance in particular, indicates a relation, other than mere 


‘As a matter of fact, man is not bileless. Nor is the class of bileless animal 
exhausted. For example, the elephant is bileless. Nor are all bileless animal 
long-lived. For example, the deer is bileless, yet short-lived. These consider 
tions, however, do not disprove the contention that Aristotle approached a recogni 
tion of the method of agreement. 
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concomitance, between courage and extremities of great size; 
indicates, in fact, a causal relation. It is impossible to tell by 
the method of agreement, which circumstance of the two groups, 
proprium and definition, is to be regarded as the cause (or effect) 
of the phenomenon investigated, viz., a courageous disposition, 
because that method requires instances of the phenomenon in- 
vestigated to agree in only one circumstance. But Aristotle's 
assumption of a constant correlation between courage and ex- 
tremities of great size, that correlation being one of causality, 
implies an appraoch to the method of agreement, because the 
having extremities of great size is one mark, though not the only 
mark, common to the adduced instances of courage. 

Later, in the same passage of Analytica Priora (II, 27 ad fin.), 
Aristotle recognises generosity, in addition to courage, as a 
characteristic mental attribute of lions. Why, then, associate 
courage, and not generosity, with extremities of great size? The 
reason is that individuals of other races may be courageous, 
without being generous, and yet have extremities of great size. 
The having extremities of great size is, therefore, the sign of 
courage. Courageous and generous lions, courageous men, who 
may not be generous, agree in having extremities of great size. 
Here is an approximation to the method of agreement, even 
although the having extremities of great size be not the only 
circumstance common to the adduced instances of courage. 

In Analytica Posteriora, II, 13, Aristotle asks, What is the 
essence or definition of magnanimity? He seeks an answer to 
this question thus. Alkibiades went to war with his country. 
Achilles was angry, and stood aloof from the Greeks. Ajax 
slew himself. Regard being had to determining circumstances, 
these actions are (in common opinion) accounted magnanimous. 
Socrates was magnanimous in still another way; so also was 
Lysander. What, asks Aristotle, is common to these various 
different manifestations of magnanimity? In the cases of Alki- 
biades, Achilles, and Ajax, he finds manifested intolerance of 
insult. In the cases of Socrates and Lysander, he finds manifested 
the capacity to maintain an equal and unshaken temper both in 
Prosperity and in adversity. But what, continues Aristotle, is 
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the point of identity between the temper that will not endure 
insult and the temper that remains undisturbed under all diver. 
sities of fortune? If an identity can be found, this will be the 
essence or definition of magnanimity. Such is Aristotle’s reason. 
ing, and it is reasoning by the method of agreement. There are 
various instances of magnanimity. The point of identity between 
the temper that will not endure insult, and the temper that 
remains undisturbed under all diversities of fortune, represents 
the one circumstance common to these various instances. Such 
point of identity is the essence of magnanimity, or, as the method 
of agreement would express it, the cause (or effect) of magna- 
nimity. 

In the first two examples of Aristotle’s anticipation of the 
method of agreement, we have been unable to determine why 
Aristotle selected one out of several common characteristics as 
the cause of the particular phenomenon under investigation. 
The same difficulty recurs in this latest, the third example, of 
Aristotle’s anticipation of the method of agreement. The e- 
amples of magnanimity seen in the cases of Alkibiades, 
Achilles, Ajax, Socrates, and Lysander, agreed, for example, in 
this common characteristic that they were acts of persons of one 
particular sex. On what grounds did Aristotle discount sex as 
causally connected with magnanimity? 

Underlying Aristotle’s third anticipation of the method of 
agreement, we have noticed the virtual identification of essence 
with cause. This identification is seen more clearly in An. Post, 
II, 8. The cause or fundamental condition of a subject is declared 
to be its essence or definition. Aristotle shows how the definition 
of an eclipse is implicated in an exposition of its cause or rational 
explanation. In the chapter we are considering, there is a further 
anticipation of the method of agreement. We obtain, says our 
philosopher, a partial knowledge of the essence of a subject 
along with a knowledge of its existence, when we know the sub 
ject along with some constant antecedent. ‘The circumstance 
in which alone two or more instances of a phenomenon agree) 
must always be a ‘constant antecedent.’ On the other hand, 
an antecedent constant to two or more instances of a phenomenon 
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need not be the circumstance in which alone the instances 
agree. 

The fifth and last anticipation, which we note, of the method 
of agreement occurs in An. Post., II, 14. There is a constant 
conjunction in animals between having horns, a structure of stom- 
ach fit for rumination, and no upper teeth. Oxen and sheep have 
a structure of stomach fit for rumination because they have horns. 
“ Aristotle assumes that the material, which ought to have served 
for the upper teeth, is appropriated by Nature for the formation 
of horns.”’' As in the fourth anticipation, there might be con- 
stant conjunction between a certain circumstance and a phenom- 
enon in two or more instances of that phenomenon, without the 
circumstance being the only one in which all the instances agree; 
without, therefore, the circumstance being causally connected 
with the phenomenon. On the other hand, the circumstance in 
which alone two or more instances of a phenomenon agree must 
always be constantly conjoined to the given phenomenon. 

We have adverted to Aristotle’s apparently arbitrary selec- 
tion of one particular common circumstance as the cause of the 
phenomenon investigated. This arbitrariness is not surprising. 
The conditions demanded by the method of agreement are dif- 
ficult of fulfilment in actual practice. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to find two or more instances of a phenomenon agreeing in one 
and only one circumstance. Moreover, what is ‘one’ circum- 
stance? Common circumstances having no causal connection 
with the phenomneon investigated are proved to have no such 
connection by one or other of the remaining inductive methods. 
Modern scientific philosophy recognises the inductive methods 
as each and together necessary to the discovery of cause. Aris- 
totle, as we shall see immediately, anticipated methods other 
than the method of agreement, but there seems no recognition 
on his part of their supplementary value. 


The Method of Difference is expressed thus—If an instance in 
which the phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an 
instance in which it does not occur, have every circumstance save 
one in common, that one occurring only in the former; the cir- 

'G. Grote, Aristotle, 1872, Vol. I, p. 365, note a, 
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cumstance in which alone the two instances differ, is the effect, 
or cause, or a necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 
In Topica, II, 11, Aristotle approaches a recognition of this 
method. Consider, says he, a subject neither white nor good. 
To the subject an attribute is added. As a consequence the sub- 
ject becomes white or good. The attribute must, therefore, 
concludes Aristotle, be white or good. In other words, we may 
say that the added attribute causes the subject to become white 
or good. If the attribute had not been added, the state of the 
subject would have remained unaltered. The ‘instance in which 
the phenomenon under investigation occurs’ is represented by 
the subject as white or good. The ‘instance in which the phe- 
nomenon does not occur’ is represented by the original subject. 
And these instances have every circumstance in common save 
one, viz., the addition to the original subject of a particular 
attribute. 

In An. Post., 1, 4, Aristotle draws a distinction between events 
accidentally connected and events causally connected. The 
death of an animal under the sacrificial knife is given as an 
instance of a causal connection. The ‘instance in which the 
phenomenon under investigation does not occur’ is represented 
by an animal living. The ‘instance in which the phenomenon 
occurs’ is represented by the animal dead. These instances 
have, therefore, every circumstance in common save one, Viz., 
the use of a knife in a particular way. So, once again, there is 
an anticipation of the method of difference. 


The canon of the Method of Residues is as follows—Subduct 
from any phenomenon such part as is known by previous in- 
ductions to be the effect of certain antecedents, and the 
residue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining anteced- 
ents. A remarkable anticipation of this method occurs in Topica 
VI, 11. Aristotle there draws a distinction between definiend 
and definition. “If the definiend, of which a definition is tendered 
to you, is a compound, you may subtract from this definition the 
definition of one of the parts of the definiend, and then examine 
whether the remainder will suit as a definition of the remaining 
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part of the definiend. If the remainder should not suit, this will 
show that the entire definition tendered is not tenable.”"! Such 
is the signification of one of Aristotle’s loci. Let us assume as 
adequate the definition of the compound definiend. If there is 
subtracted from this definition the definition of one of the parts 
of the definiend, Aristotle would have agreed that the remainder 
will suit as a definition of the remaining part of the definiend. 
Says the method of residues, certain antecedents cause part of a 
phenomenon; the remaining antecedents cause, therefore, the 
remainder of the phenomenon. Says Aristotle, Part of the def- 
inition is a definition of part of the definiend; the remainder of 
the definition is, therefore, a definition of the remainder of the 
definiend. And let us remember that the cause or fundamental 
condition of a subject is declared by Aristotle to be its essence or 
definition.” 


The canon of the Method of Concomitant Variations is as 
follows—Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever 
another phenomenon varies in some particular manner, is either 
a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is connected with it 
through some fact of causation. If, says Aristotle, in Topica II, 
10, an increase in degree of the subject implies an increase in 
degree of the predicate, then the predicate is truly affirmed. 
Take Aristotle’s own example, To do injustice is evil. If to do 
more injustice is more evil, then the predicate, ‘evil,’ is truly 
affirmed of the subject, ‘To do injustice.’ ‘To do injustice is 
evil’ implies that to do injustice causes evil. Injustice and evil 
vary concomitantly. They are, therefore, causally connected. 

A locus from more and less occurs in Topica V, 8. Aristotle 
argues that if what is more A is proprium of what is more B, 
then A is proprium of the subject B. Thus to perceive more is 
proprium of that which is more living. Hence to perceive simply 
is proprium of that which is living simply. Now proprium in 
Aristotle has two equally normal significations. There is the 
proprium per se, and there is the constant proprium. It is with 
these meanings of proprium that Aristotle is concerned in the 


'G. Grote, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 21. 
* See supra, p. 404. 
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fifth book of the Topica.' Aristotle says that it is a proprium per 
se of man to be an animal by nature tractable; that it is a con. 
stant proprium of a god to be immortal. Propria per se must 
necessarily be constant. Constant propria need not necessarily 
be propria per se, for constant propria may be relative and 
Aristotle draws a sharp distinction between relative propria and 
propria per se. Let it also be noticed that proprium and defini- 
tion are quite distinct. 

If a proprium per se, A, belong to a subject, B, the latter must 
be considered as causing the former. Man's nature being as it is, 
man is tractable. Tractability is deducible from man’s essence, 
Constant propria, after wide enumeration of instances, of which 
not one is contradictory, may also be regarded as causally con- 
nected with their appropriate subjects. There is presumably a 
causal connection between the nature of a god and a god's 
immortality. If the essence of a god were fully known to us, 
we could deduce the further quality of immortality. 

What is more A is proprium of what is more B, therefore A is 
proprium of B. If there is a causal relation between ‘more A’ 
and ‘more B’, there will be a causal relation between A and B. 
The Aristotelian inference from a causal relation existing between 
‘more A’ and ‘more B’ to a causal relation existing between A 
and B is simpler than the inference authorised by the method of 
concomitant variations. That method would infer from the 
unqualified relation, ‘more A, more B,’ a causal relation between 
A and B. This latter proved, the former relation also, of course, 
becomes causal. The Aristotelian inference is indeed so simple 
as, perhaps, to be no inference at all. 

In Topica VI, 7, Aristotle declares that if the definiend admits 
graduation of more or less, what is enunciated in the definition 
ought also to admit of it, and vice versa. Moreover, variations of 
graduation in the definiend and in the definition ought, he says 
distinctly, to be corresponding and concomitant. Remembering 
again that the cause or fundamental condition of a subject is 
declared by Aristotle to be its essence or definition,” we at once 


1 See Topica, V, I. 
? See supra p. 6. 
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notice still another, and a very remarkable, anticipation of the 
method of concomitant variations. 

Aristotle’s Organon, in which occur the foregoing anticipations 
of modern inductive methods, treats primarily of propositions 
and their constituent elements. But the objective aspect of these 
is never out of sight. If we bear in mind that Aristotle consist- 
ently regards terms and propositions as signifying the facts of 
nature, we shall realise still more clearly his wonderful insight 
into the modes of scientific thought. 


WILLIAM M. Dickie. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Le droit, Vidéalisme, et I’ expérience. Par GrorGces Davy, Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. viii, 165. 

This is an admirable study of the recent movement in French juris- 
prudence which draws its chief inspiration from the sociology of the 
Durkheim type, and is attacking the old conceptions of juridical 
personality and natural right, the corner-stones of the old law. The 
movement is the result of the application of the ‘positive’ method to 
the study of society and its institutions: it is naturalism or realism 
directed against the traditional philosophies of the law. The dread 
of ‘metaphysics’ possesses all the writers whose theories are examined 
in this book, even M. Davy, the author himself. His aim is to show 
that idealism is compatible with the realistic method, that it is possible 
to retain the sociological conception of right (/e droit) without aban- 
doning the idealistic standpoint; indeed, that theories proposed by 
the new jurisprudence really point to idealism as its necessary com- 
pletion. He selects as the principal representatives of the school 
L. Duguit, who is its most radical member, M. Gény, who attempts 
a reconciliation of natural right and ‘‘the facts of experience,”’ but 
fails, and Emmanuel Lévy, who, he thinks, is successful in his effort 
to combine realism and idealism. Among the other important 
writers discussed are R. Saleilles, M. Hauriou, and L. Michoud. 

Duguit is the most interesting, because the most uncompromising, 
figure in this revolution. According to him there is no such ‘fact’ 
as right (droit), sovereignty, and the like; it is metaphysics to speak 
of the individual's rights or the rights of the collective body: neither 
the individual nor society has a right to impose its will on anybody. 
The word right ought to be banished from the vocabulary of the law. 
We must confine ourselves to ‘facts,’ and the only fact we find is 
social solidarity, which must be studied merely as a fact. It is not 
a sentiment or a doctrine or an ideal, not even a principle that can be 
verified. But from the fact of solidarity the existence of a rule of 
right (droit) results, which determines the social function of each 
individual within the solidaric community. This rule in no wise 
resembles the principle of natural right: it is a changing rule, vary- 
ing according to circumstances and needs. Nevertheless, in spite of 
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Duguit’s caution, we find an ideal emerging from this fact: the law 
ought to protect, not the liberty of the individual, but the social value 
which he represents: the notion of ‘liberty-function,’ as he calls 
it, is everywhere substituted for ‘liberty-right.’ Here Duguit the 
realist turns idealist and seemingly abandons the naturalistic-sociologi- 
cal method. Professor Davy thinks that this method and idealism 
may both be saved by postulating the existence of another reality as 
a fact, the reality of a collective consciousness, of a collective will— 
distinct from the individual consciousness and the individual will— 
which appears to the individual as an objective reality. This collec- 
tive reality, he holds, is objectively observable; also, it is external 
and superior to the individual reality, but, like it, given in experience: 
it can appear to the individual as the given and observable abode of 
his ideal. Duguit, however, will have nothing to do with collective 
minds and wills, with fictions of metaphysics. Besides, it may be 
urged against M. Davy’s attempt to reconcile sociologism and idealism 
in this way, that the mere existence of a collective consciousness as a 
fact, though it may explain the existence of law, does not justify its 
right. It is interesting to note that the old medieval battle between 
realism and nominalism is being revived by the new French jurists,— 
this time centering around the notion of juridical personality. If the 
collective body is a mere flatus vocis M. Davy argues, then the juri- 
dical personality of the social group is a fiction, and we shall have 
to deny the real value of the social organism and to dream of an 
inorganic and anarchic social world (pp. 145 f.). 

M. Davy believes that the only successful attempt to reconcile 
sociology with idealism has been made by Emmanuel Lévy, according 
to whom le droit rests upon beliefs: it emanates from the collective 
consciousness, which is the home of beliefs. Thus, the right of prop- 
erty rests upon a faith. All one can prove is that a man believes 
himself to be a proprietor; or, more exactly, all the proprietor can 
prove is that he has performed an act permitting him to believe that 
he is a proprietor; or more exactly, that others believe in his belief, 
that is, believe in his right. That is, individual property rests upon 
collective beliefs. If our belief is not in agreement with the social 
beliefs, it will not be respected by the judge. Here, M. Davy tells 
us, we have a positivist whose idealism certainly has nothing apriori 
in it. 

The author's conclusion is that his critical examination of the chief 
contemporary doctrines results in the theoretical possibility of realism. 
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He thinks it would be as unfair to discredit realism in the name of an 
idealism which it is not in its nature to deny, as it would be to dis. 
credit it because of the pernicious use the Germans have made of this 
realism. Not all sociology falls under the reproach that it aims only 
at what is and not at what ought to be, at mere description and not 
at prescription. The ideal itself, he insists, becomes a fact of observa- 
tion; the historical origin of ideas is a fact that can be observed and 
explained by its causes, and whose effects upon the individual con. 
sciousness can be seen. But, on M. Davy’s theory it is not to be 
seen why the German ideals would not be just as good as the French 
ideals, why any collective consciousness which is a fact, is not justi- 
fiable. On his theory, it would seem, whatever is, is right, provided 
enough people believe it. The business of jurisprudence would be to 
determine what people actually believe; not what it is reasonable 
to believe. Nevertheless, it must be said, M. Davy would not accept 
as valid any collective consciousness whatsoever. He holds that if 
there are groups or individuals that have no social consciousness, 
they will not be persons. They will not have sufficient value for the 
communal consciousness, the dispenser of right, to protect them. 
Only such an individual- or group-consciousness will have right and 
value as can incarnate in itself a part of the social ideal. And it is 
the values which have been acquired in history, he goes on to say, 
the values which have been evolved in the course of progress which 
is called civilization that really count; the right of personality, the 
right of nationality, the inviolability of justice, respect for promises, 
these form the content of our human ideal. Realism, he says, does 
not deny these ideals; on the contrary, realism alone is able to furnish 
experimental justification of them; and, in connecting them with their 
humble origins, it merely tends to make us revere them all the more. 

M. Davy’s book is itself a good example of the inability of the 
naturalistic sociology to furnish us with any values. To understand 
the causes and the effects of ideals, to know their origins and their 
growth is no guarantee of their worth. The pan-Germanists doubt- 
less understood their ideals as well as the French understood theirs, 


and revered them just as much, but all this did not make them right. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A Study in Moral Problems. By B. M. Latnc. The Macmillan 


Company, New York, 1922.—pp. 279. 
In perhaps no recent book has the British empirical and realistic 
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tradition found such striking evidence of its persistent vitality as in 
the one before us. There is the familiar skepticism of the pronounce- 
ments of the mind unchecked by the saving grace of sense; the same 
obstinacy of opposition to established authority in ideas; the same 
dependence upon the historical method as directed by the critical 
analysis of fact. The book, however, goes beyond the subjectivist 
presuppositions of the empirical tradition in an attempt to find ob- 
jectivity in conditions other than those implicated in the classical 
analyses of mind. But it remains true to form in its disregard of the 
more far-reaching criticisms which in later generations have succeeded 
in substituting a more comprehensive logical synthesis for the older 
psychological synthesis. However, the central motive is still the 
essentially sound one of seeking the basis for practical philosophy in 
the facts of human nature. 

The book opens with a note of skepticism with respect to the achieve- 
ments of ethical theory; and, while the skeptical attitude helps to 
maintain a more or less consistent critical purpose throughout, it 
does not prevent the author from falling into a possibly too confident 
reliance upon the positivist motive of scientific research. The author 
premises a general distrust of both the existence and the value of 
morality (p. 22). If we look to the actual conduct of men and to the 
principle upon which conduct rests, it is seen that interests are the 
dominant motives (p. 23). The lack of any scientific ethical prin- 
ciples leaves no basis for the inference to moral progress (p. 29). 
Yet certain demands made of, and certain restraints imposed upon, 
human beings, are facts, and these are the basis of morality. Never- 
theless, these facts do not prove values or worth or validity, so the 
naturalness of morality as a system of values cannot be proved (p. 30). 
Science has discovered no moral elements (p. 35), “the moral order 
of the universe" is only a faith (p. 34). ‘‘ More firmly is the idea 
becoming rooted in the mind of each individual that he is caught 
within strong currents which compel him irresistibly to a particular 
course of action, and that the compelling force and necessity are not 
at all of what has been called a moral nature” (p. 36). It is the pur- 
pose of the book to inquire whether these forces are biological, economic, 
and psychological in character, and whether any meaning can still 
be assigned to morality (p. 37). But if this is the ethical problem, 
then ethics rests upon the nature of things as disclosed by science. 
The nature of science and of scientific method then becomes import- 
ant, which throws the inquiry back into metaphysics (p. 39). It is 
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characteristic of science to tend to simplify its object, implying that 
simplicity exists as a quality of the real (p. 41). But intellect reveals 
the nature of the real (p. 45) as complex (p. 187 f.), and this insight 
is necessary to successful action. Since action is a function of the 
real, then morality, as action, is an empirical event subject to empiri- 
cal limitations and implicating causal laws (p. 60). These causes 
are physical, economic, and psychological, and it is through such 
causes, which involve organization and machinery as means, that 
goodness may be made effective (pp. 74-5). The person is a cause 
and selects means “in the light of values’’ (p. 75). ‘“‘Hence the 
role of values is that of rendering it possible for the individual to 
coérdinate forces or causes" (p. 76). The author seems to appreciate 
the difficulty which arises in connection with the ‘psychological ele- 
ment’ when he states that the main historical assumption of ethical 
theory with reference to what factor creates or realizes values, is that 
the psychological factor operates as a cause. And he has correctly 
indicated the historical deductions from this false assumption: (1) 
that morality is a matter of the individual; (2) that human nature is 
fixed, as, ¢.g., in instinct; (3) that instinct is to be controlled or sup- 
pressed (pp. 81-2). He seems further to be correct in asserting that 
psychological forces are not mental states; but so far as action is 
concerned “man’s psychological nature is to be interpreted in terms 
of reactions to conditions..." (p. 82). They are “activities that 
find their explanation in the conditions that constitute the medium 
of human life” (p. 102). Instinct is not a specific response, but 
a general form of activity in response to a general type or kind of 
situation. (pp. 88-9). But the attempt thus to generalize on the 
question of the nature of instinct (fundamentally correct though it is 
as referring instinct to a generalized objective situation) lapses into 
the old conception of abstract mechanical causation disguised under 
the garb of the doctrine of emergence. It is difficult to interpret 
the emergence theory, in this connection at least, otherwise than as 
a novel and rather ingenious instance of the very old habit which, 
when the purpose is to find meaning in the relations of ordered fact, 
abandons fact in the interest of mystery. Moreover, the mystery 
resorted to, while ostensibly a symbol for a system of related fact as 
constituting a meaning, is presented as another fact and thus becomes 
an indistinguishable addendum in an infinite series. The emergent 
real has only a post hoc relation to that from which or on the occasion 
of which it emerges, and we see the kinship in subjectivism betweea 
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the modern naturalistic realist and Berkeley and Malebranche. The 
emergence theory as thus employed to connect the moral experience 
with the system of causes is hardly convincing; it fails to show how 
meanings or values are explicable on the principle of causal sequence; 
however much ‘cause’ is padded out with emergent reals, it never 
approaches the balance of systems of plain fact ordered with reference 
to ends which, as values, implies a reference to logical ground. 

But the conception of value as a fact which supervenes upon certain 
conjunctions of conditions hardly satisfies the author. He still feels 
called upon to explain how and through what means values emerge. 
Life and mind are phenomena which emerge or supervene upon the 
presence of certain conditions (p. 109). Taking as an instance a 
scientific conception which, by the way, does not involve the moral 
quality, he tells us that self-preservation ‘is conditioned by the lack 
of continuity between organism and environment; and this lack of 
continuity appears at the level of consciousness in the form of emo- 
tion, desire and motive ... in the case of the conscious organ- 
ism this break constitutes the state of desire’’ (p. 119). Desire thus 
becomes of theoretical importance as the mediating link between 
conditions and values, causes and purposes, means and ends, and 
justifies, in the author’s view, the identity of the desired and the 
desirable (pp. 221 f.) which he finds later to be the ground of the objec- 
tivity of moral judgments and the condition of freedom (p. 253). 
Such an explanation of desire seems to be just another instance of 
the naturalistic method. Whenever such a modification of presup- 
posed discontinuity as will render the terms relatable is required, the 
situation is met by interjecting a third term between the given dis- 
continuous terms, this third term being endowed with the power of 
effecting a unity of the other two. Two given facts which by the 
hypothesis are incommensurable are reduced to a common denomina- 
or by placing a third term of the same general nature between them. 
Fact and value are incommensurable; but they can be brought to 
unity in a sequence of fact by placing the fact of desire in between. 
It is clear that this procedure does not establish such relations as 
form a basis for explanation. It is simply an appeal to the infinite 
process; the repetition of terms in the hope of converting mere in- 
finity into quality. Fact and value are thus mediated causally (pp. 
212-13) by desire (p. 211). As it would seem, when fact is consid- 
ered in relation to desire the situation constitutes the ‘desired’; when 
value is considered in relation to desire it constitutes the ‘desirable.’ 
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This infinite process in its objective aspects constitutes the phenom- 
ena of conflict and struggle in nature. This conflict is ‘fact’ and the 
attempt to control the conflict gives rise to the values of morality 
(p. 154). Values as unities of the good are not existent but are to 
be created (p. 138). The creation of values is dependent upon the 
control of conditions (pp. 148, 158, 165, 174-5). Control is designed 
to lessen the struggle for existence and conflict in human life, and 
this is the main end of morality (p. 243). Control can be effected 
through analysis of situations to discover the factors, physical, eco- 
nomic, psychological, which have brought about the situation. It is 
a question of discovering and controlling causes (p. 159). 

It is this question of moral causation which, for the author, is the 
center around which all moral explanation must revolve. And it is 
of course the point upon which naturalistic and positivist theories 
must stand or fall. From this point of view, explanation consists 
in the reduction of fact, originally observed as simple and isolated, 
to sequential orders whose relations are designated as causal. Moral 
explanation then, if scientific, consists in the discovery of relations 
of linear sequence among the facts of action. But this does not, 
and it is recognized that it cannot, account for the existence and 
quality of value. Then value must find its explanation in another 
fact, must be referred longitudinally to another fact with which it 
can as convenience dictates be identified, or from which it can be 
differentiated. This alleged fact, which has only an ‘instrumental’ 
status as an implication of the method of procedure, and which as 
an abstraction may be clothed with such qualities and implications 
as will render it a convenient means of confusing it with value, is desire. 
This is the very old and eminently respectable method of compelling 
ethics to be a science. The author does not escape it; cause for the 
scientific mind means a cause, and the causal principle is assumed 
explicable through the particular connections of facts taken in each 
case as single instances. With all his emphasis on complexity of 
fact the naturalist does not seem to see the necessity for a corre- 
sponding complexity of causal principles such as is implied in the logi- 
cal conception of ground. The author has done well in showing 
the objective continuity of mind and external conditions, but the 
conception remains for him a psychological one of matching a detail 
of ‘mind’ with a detail of objective fact, even though he expressly 
repudiates this method in connection with instinct, emotion, ete. 
If this conception had been maintained in its logical instead of its 
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causal implications, the author could have gone on to the principle of 
‘objective mind’ which carries with it an adequate basis of explana- 
tion for moral fact in the system of principles which constitutes the 
laws of institutional life. But external conditions considered as 
causally ordered fact and as institutionalized through a constitutional 
law, are vastly different things; and it is only within the field of the 
latter that morality is explicable at all. The fact-matching process 
seems to neglect the fact that when the complexity of fact so fuses 
the quantititative and the qualitative aspects of objects as to destroy 
the outstanding prominence of specific instances, the only recourse is 
to the conception of the whole as ground. And in this latter con- 
ception the cause can be considered as means, while as sequence of 
fact it can be only inert instrument. The idea of ground implies 
the control of ‘causes’ and their conversion to means by persons “in 
the light of values.’’ But the cause-value relation will remain irra- 
tional so long as its terms are connected in the end-to-end fashion of 
sequence of events, whatever jugglery we may undertake with emer- 
gent reals. The fact of value imposes the obligation to find a way 
out or beyond the infinite process, and a morality of values must go 
beyond the string of causes. 

The book is of special importance in that it calls attention once 
more to the fact that the content of morality does not lie outside the 
lower interests of life, the physical, economic, and psychological 
‘forces.’ But the methods suggested for the control of these forces 
can and should be made consistent, and their effectiveness will depend 
upon their consistency. It can readily be agreed that morality is 
primarily a question of activities in which interests seek full expression 
and satisfaction; that the creation of values and their incorporation 
within the system of life depend upon the control of these activities; 
that within the process of control the higher or ‘primary’ values find 
their origin and definition, as well as such fulfillment or satisfaction 
as they are to achieve; that life and mind are continuous with the 
objective processes which give them form and in which they find 
their ends as values;—one may accept all of these, and yet deny that 
their truth has any necessary relation of dependence upon the hypoth- 
eses of naturalism and realism which the author presupposes. The 
limitations of the causal method are reached long before any such 
conclusions can be formulated. In so far as they rest upon prin- 
ciples whose laws “are to be understood as the sequences of events 


as ascertained by us”’ (p. 145), they will involve contradiction. The 
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attempt to harmonize cause and value will drive the thought process 
beyond the sequential relations of events to a critical analysis of the 
order implied in complexes of such sequences, and, while sequences 
are the content of such orders, sequence is not the key to their mean. 
ing. The morality of causes is effective in gaining positive results 
as proximate ends; but it is equally effective as a non-moral or even 
immoral force when no ideal criterion brings its active agency to an 
end when its proper object is achieved. Bentham is instructive on 
this point; his positivist conception of morals produced significant 
reforms through the conception of the causally determined individual, 
but this latter conception, since restrained by no ideal principle, 
contributed largely to the excesses of ‘individualism,’ and is in a large 
way responsible for many of our physical, economic, and psychological 
‘problems.’ 

Moral control does not imply the predetermination of sequences 
of events. Such procedure does not necessarily inwolve values, and 
when values are involved in it, there results a certain form of contra- 
diction. This the author does not escape. Morality, for him, isa 
matter of control of conditions. But control, if it mean anything, 
is effected by mind and purpose. Yet mind is itself determined by 
objective conditions, and, in particular instances, ‘‘situations of fact 
often determine the lives of individuals or of societies in spite of their 
efforts’’ (pp. 150-1). Besides, intelligence is ‘ethically neutral” 
(p. 148). Then control is thrown back upon more elementary pro- 
cesses, ¢.g., impulse and instinct, which are themselves results of 
external stimulus, and, as psychological processes, are not effective 
agents (p. 74). This means simply that cause and effect are the 
material conditions of morality, and, as conditions of morality, they are 
unintelligible except as synthesized in a higher conception of logical 
ground. 

The book is a real contribution to the discussion of contemporary 
moral problems, and it has in a thoroughgoing way performed 4 
considerable service in calling attention once more to the familiarity 
and immediate significance of fundamental moral issues, to the insist- 
ence with which these issues press for conscientious efforts at solution, 
and to the question of the character of the means to be employed ia 
their solution. As an antitode for the sort of ‘ultimateness’ which, 
in its concern for the end, neglects to make ends of the means that 
lie at hand; as a general critical survey of current ethical thinking, 
the book is essentially worth while. And this may perhaps make 
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up for, and in a sense account for and justify, a certain feeling of 
want of principle which is evident as one reads. 


E. JORDAN. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 


La mentalité primitive. By Lucien Lévy-Bruut. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1922.—pp. ili, 537- 

This book sets forth the same general doctrines as its author's 
famous Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, which at 
the time of its appearance was ably reported and criticized by Profes- 
sor George S. Patton in the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 1912, pp. 455- 
462. The present volume furnishes fresh evidence for the author's 
contentions, carries further the analysis of primitive views of causality, 
and clarifies various points that sometimes were misunderstood by 
readers of the earlier work. The doctrine of ‘collective representa- 
tions’ of the earlier volume is taken for granted in this work without 
further definition or elucidation. The author's general positions seem 
to have changed on no important points. 

The title of this book, though unfortunately ambiguous, will not 
mislead the careful reader. The mentality of present-day savages, 
“whom we quite improperly call primitives’’ (p. iii) is not assumed 
to be identical with that of prehistoric man (with whom the volume 
is not concerned). The words ‘savage’ and ‘primitive’ are used 
more or less interchangeably in accordance with popular custom; no 
thesis is based on such an identification. Nor does the author intend 
to imply that savages have a common mentality in specific details. 
‘La mentalité primitive’ is simply employed as a convenient term to 
designate certain mental traits which are common among savages 
and are much rarer among civilized men; the term has only this 
abstract significance. The author's positions clearly imply that 
wherever there are differences in custom and environment in the 
savage world, mental traits vary correspondingly; and he would 
probably be the first to insist that future ethnographical research 
will disclose variations in mental traits. In calling savage mentality 
‘prelogical’ Professor Lévy-Bruhl now makes it clear that he does 
not claim that savages are wholly incapable of reasoning as we do, 
nor that they have defective memories and torpid intellects. They 
neglect our methods of observation and inference because they are 
indifferent to them. This indifference is accounted for by their very 
different mental habits in consequence of their peculiar social condi- 
tions and customs. 
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Living, thinking, feeling, moving, and acting in a world of collective 
representations so different from our mental outlook, savages are 
convinced that the events of most concern to themselves are primarily 
caused by “mystical and invisible powers."’ For instance, what we 
should call the cause of a death—the thrust of a spear, the bite of a 
crocodile, or the action of a poison—is to the savage a phenomenon 
of little moment. The real cause is the action of an “invisible power” 
probably set into motion by a sorcerer. For primitive logic a sor- 
cerer and a crocodile (or a sorcerer and a poison, or a spear in the 
hand of some one else remote in time and space) are in such rela- 
tion, subject to the “law of participation,” that they are one and the 
same in a manner that contradicts our laws of identity and contra- 
diction. A sorcerer and a crocodile can at once be the same and yet 
different beings (p. 42). Causality for us arranges perceived events 
in irreversible series—causes and effects being in immediate spatial 
contiguity and temporal succession. But for savage mentality, 
causes (impersonal and invisible powers) are often extra-temporal 
and extra-spatial and effect action at a distance. The effect is a 
visible phenomenon definitely located in a particular spot at a par- 
ticular time; the cause of this effect is invisible, mystical, extra- 
spatial, and extra-temporal. Neither space nor time is homogeneous; 
nor are they necessary media for causal action (Chap. II). For pre- 
logical mentality what is seen in a dream is real; the evidence afforded 
by a dream is often preferred to that of a witness; an agent is often 
held responsible for acts done in his own dreams and in those of 
others; a person can be in two places at the same time (Chap. III). 
Omens and portents (présages) are manifestations of invisible powers 
which alone are real causes, and that which they reveal would not 
occur without them (p. 128); a favorable omen guarantees success 
(p. 131); for it is not merely a sign (signe) but a cause, or rather sign 
and cause are indistinguishable (p. 143). In subsequent chapters 
divinations, ordeals, and savage interpretations of accidents, success, 
misfortunes, and the conduct of white men furnish further illustra- 
tions of ‘mystical causation’ from the point of view of primitive 
mentality. 

This book is professedly merely an anthropological study; it does 
not go into questions of logic and metaphysics. However, the sig 
nificance of Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s views for these subjects is most 
important. If his contentions are sound—and they are supported 
by vast erudition and a great wealth of empirical evidence—it follows 
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that the Kantian view must be abandoned that space and time and 
the categories (in the forms that we know them at least) are constitu- 
tive of all human thought and experience. In the light of this book, 
pragmatists may urge that space, time, the Kantian categories, and 
perhaps even the very laws of identity and contradiction themselves, 
are tools of thought, ‘hypotheses,’ that have gradually emerged into 
human consciousness from a cultural level in which they either were 
not present in the forms that we know them, or at any rate were 
ignored in favor of other categories such as the ‘law of participation,’ 
which among us only persist in mystical religious doctrines, super- 
stitions, and other ‘survivals.’ In the opinion of the reviewer, such 
considerations do not prove that categories are wholly subjective 
or capricious; they are human devices by which men have sought to 
adjust themselves to the independent physical environment. Our 
categories have gradually supplanted those of primitive man because 
they have been found to effect this adjustment more successfully. 
Our categories are probably closer approximations or more adequate 
symbols of reality; but the fact—if such it be—that human cate- 
gories have changed so vastly in the past, prevents us from rightfully 
regarding any categories as sacrosanct. 


WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Modern French Philosophy: A Study of the Development Since Comite. 
By J. ALEXANDER GUNN. With a Foreword by HENRI BERGSON. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1922.—pp. 358. 


Formerly Lecturer in Psychology in the University of Liverpool, 
and recently appointed Director of Tutorial Classes in Melbourne 
University, Mr. Gunn has given us an exceedingly interesting, and, 
in the main, a fairly well written survey of the various movements of 
French thought since the year 1851. The choice of the period is a 
very happy one. The second half of the nineteenth century contains 
those notable intellectual movements which have placed the philosophy 
of France at the present time in the forefront of contemporary thought; 
and Mr. Gunn rightly represents the last seventy years as involving 
a great departure from, and in many respects a revolt against, the 
prevailing ideas of the days of Cousin and Comte. 

The order of presentation is unusual, but has certain advantages. 
Beginning with a preliminary sketch of the antecedents of the period 
in question, in which he touches lightly upon Maine de Biran, the 
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Eclectics, the Social Philosophers, and the early Positivists, with the 
purpose of providing a perspective for the later thought, the author 
next covers in a historical manner the three main currents of the 
later philosophy: the positivist and naturalistic current, exemplified 
in Vacherot, Taine, and Renan; the neo-Critical philosophy, which 
the author conceives as originating with Cournot and reaching its 
culmination in Ranouvier; and, lastly, the spiritualist philosophy, as 
developed successively by Ravaisson, Lachelier, Boutroux, Fouillée, 
Guyau, Bergson, Blondel, and Weber. Following this preliminary 
historical sketch of the three main currents of his period, the author 
treats more in detail the characteristic features of their thought under 
five separate heads: Science, Freedom, Progress, Ethics, Religion, 
These chapters are each of approximately forty pages in length; and 
in each the author follows the same method of treatment, beginning 
with a statement of the particular problem as it presented itself at 
the beginning of the period in question, then producing in turn the 
contributions of each of the three main currents toward its solution. 
This method of presentation has the advantage of centering the dis- 
cussion about specific problems, but it has the disadvantage of break- 
ing up the thought of each philosopher into isolated parts, and thus 
rendering difficult a unitary conception of the individual philosophies. 
Nevertheless the author has given under each of these heads a very 
readable summary of the views of the principal thinkers of this period, 
together with much interesting information relative to the external 
circumstances amidst which their thought developed. A classified 
and chronological bibliography at the end adds materially to the use- 
fulness of the volume. 

Though the work is not primarily critical in character, some of its 
general conclusions may well be called in question. The outstanding 
fact in the development of French thought in the nineteenth century, 
according to Mr. Gunn, is that, starting from a materialism and 
naturalism, or from the inadequate spiritualism of Cousin, it has 
passed through a reaction against those two points of view and now 
culminates in the “triumph of spiritualism or idealism" (p. 317). It 
seems doubtful whether it is justifiable to speak of the ‘triumph’ 
of spiritualism in view of the continuance of positivism as a living force 
in present-day thought, in the sociological philosophies of Durkheim 
and his followers, or in the ‘scientific’ study of the history of philoso 
phy, or in the positive study of ethics and logic. Mr. Gunn's evident 
sympathies for the neo-spiritualistic philosophy have apparently 
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prevented him from doing full justice to the positivistic current of the 
century. A four-page résumé of Comte’s philosophy (pp. 34-37), 
and scattered references to positivism, ¢.g., as the “cult of facts”’ 
(p. 95), or as the “spirit and temper displayed in the methods of the 
exact sciences’’ (p. 98), are hardly a sufficient presentation of the 
logical characteristics of positivism. In view of its pervasive and 
permanent influence over the thought of the last seventy years, even 
among its professed opponents, we need a precise statement of the 
standpoint of positivism if we are to understand the century. It is 
beyond question that the new spiritualism, if it has triumphed over 
positivism, has done so only by incorporating many elements in the 
position of its opponent. The doctrine of ‘contingency’ owes a great 
deal to the principle at the basis of Comte’s classification of the 
sciences, which is not, as the author seems to think (p. 35), the order 
in which the sciences arrive at the positive stage. The ‘economic’ 
theory of science lives and moves with the life of positivism in spite 
of its employment by the spiritualists. The author, indeed, recog- 
nizes that positivism has left a permanent legacy: “philosophy in 
France realizes to-day that the true course of spiritual development 
will be at once positive and idealistic’ (p. 90); but we are given no 
indication of the specific character of the contribution of these two 
elements, nor the reasons for their synthesis. 

Among other things, it is to be wished that the author had made 
himself clearer as to the historical and logical relation of the 
new idealism in France to the general tradition of post-Kantian 
idealism. The author expressly describes this French spiritualism 
as a development of the thought of Maine de Biran (p. 320); at the 
same time he recognizes that one of the two great influences upon its 
development was the philosophy of Kant (p. 17). He seems, how- 
ever, to regard this influence as exerted mainly through Kant’s criti- 
cal starting-point (p. 43) and through Kant'’s belief in the primacy of 
the practical reason. But Kant’'s point was essentially that which 
the spiritualists of this period were striving after, viz., the conception 
of the creative activity of spirit, the true a priori. When therefore 
Lachelier, first among the thinkers of this group, penetrated to this 
fundamental conception of modern idealism, why attribute this 
solely to the influence of Ravaisson (p. 121), when it is well known 
that Lachelier was a continuous and acknowledged student of Kant? 
But whatever may be the historical connection between the two 
idealisms, the logical relation demands a more careful consideration. 
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The author recognizes that the great problem for the spiritualist 
school is the problem of the relation of matter and spirit—a problem 
which appears in Ravaisson, Renouvier, Boutroux, and, most recently 
of all, in Bergson. In view of the fact that one result of the Critical 
Philosophy of Kant was the overcoming of this dualism, the author 
can scarcely expect a critical reader to accept the unsupported state. 
ment that this spiritualism represents an advance over post-Kantiag 
idealism (pp. 317 ff.). Why should we speak of the “neo-critical 
advance on Criticism"’ (p. 320), when Renouvier's position looks more 
like a return to Leibnizianism than an advance beyond Kant? 

In general, it is unfortunate that the author has confined himself 
to the task of summarizing the views of these thinkers, and has not 
attempted any systematic statement or criticism of their results, 
Nevertheless, the general reader will find this book an interesting and 
usefui account of philosophical movements in France during the last 
half-century; and it is to be hoped that it indicates a rising tide of 
interest among English-speaking philosophers in the rich and varied 
speculation which is found in that period of French thought. 

GLENN R. Morrow, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Le Mensonge du Monde. Par Fr. PAuLHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.— 

pp. 362. 

The “‘cosmic lie,"’ according to M. Paulhan, is the presence in every existence 
of differences, discrepancies, pluralities, which remain in partial discord even 
while they are partly subdued to, and concealed by, a unity made possible by 
their partial identity. All must be in restless change; there can be no in- 
clusive or final harmony, no cosmos, because discord and unity alike are 
relative to each other. Complete unity, M. Paulhan thinks, would mean the 
suppression of differences; but this is equivalent to the breakdown, the 
disappearance, of any systematic unit of being. 

Existence, simply as such, apparently is regarded by the author as entailing 
a certain amount of identity or identities along with its differences. These 
identities afford the opportunities for the operation of the ‘law of systematisa- 
tion’ or ‘association,’ to a discussion of which the first part of the book is 
devoted. All association is based on partial identity or sameness, and itself 
creates a more inclusive and essential identity. But all association is also of 
the different; its very life consists in the inner strain of differences in its 
members against the encompassing unity of the whole to which they belong. 
And every real unit of being reveals itself, as we come to know it, as an ‘asso- 
ciation." M. Paulhan, in discussing this theme, boldly extends analogies from 
human life and societies to inorganic nature. This has been done before, of 
course; but the method as he uses it is often surprisingly suggestive, especially 
as applied to the newer theories of matter. The general reader will probably 
find this the most interesting part of the book. 

The following chapters discuss evolution, ‘evanescence,’ and the ‘cosmic 
lie’ and morality, from the point of view thus defined. Like other French 
thinkers, Paulhan regards evolution as a process which starts from differences 
and moves away from them rather than towards them. At the same time, 
it is clear that on the principles already laid down, evolution is a process in 
which more sharply defined differences and conflicts among the evolving 
‘systematized’ units must appear. One association will suppress another, 
evolution will necessarily be paired with dissolution, and a completed evolution 
will mean the evanescence, the disappearance, of the completely unified being. 
To speak of a cosmic or universal evolution is therefore absurd. The universe 
is one only in the sense, apparently, that all that exists, exists; and to all 
that exists, the general laws of systematization, evolution and evanescence 
apply. There is then no one human attitude towards existence which is 
inclusively and permanently valid. Our morality should be a deliberate and 
conscious compromise, tempered to tolerance by a wise irony. 
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M. Paulhan’s analysis is entirely ontological. He attacks the problem of 
being quite without reference to that of knowledge, and says in explanation 
that the latter question will be discussed in a book to follow this one. The 
present book is an interesting example of the advantages and also the dis. 
advantages of this procedure. It is refreshingly free from quibbling discussions 
of the question, ‘What is real?’ But the great and fundamental defect in its 
argument, which appears to me to vitiate all its conclusions more or less, is 
its unquestioning identification of ‘reality’ with ‘existence.’ 

Epmunpv H. HOoLanps, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Philosophy in the Development of Law. By PIERRE DE TOURTOULON. Trans 
lated by MartuHa McC. Reap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1922.—pp. Ixi, 653. 

This book is the thirteenth and concluding volume of the Modern Legal 
Philosophy Series, published under the auspices of an editorial committee of 
the Association of American Law Schools. The author, who is Professor of 
Legal History in the University of Lausanne, states in his Preface that the 
work was begun as an introduction to a manual of legal history, but his task 
grew under his hand until he has produced a sort of prolegomena to the writing 
of a history of the law. ‘“‘I have attempted to trace what constitutes, in my 
opinion, the philosophic principles of the history of law: the analysis of the 
psychological phenomena which, taken as a whole, constitute law; and the 
examination of the mechanism which causes them to succeed one another and 
be combined in a relatively undetermined manner that can and should be 
studied minutely in itself’ (p. xlvii). 

Thus the book opens with a consideration of teleology as a point of view for 
writing the history of law, as compared with the point of view of causality, 
and having decided in favor of the causal point of view, passes on to consider 
various factors which operate in determining the course of legal history. 
The author deals first with biological factors, such as race and selection, and 
secondly with psychological factors. After an outline of social psychology, 
there is a somewhat extended analysis of emotional elements in the evolution 
of law, followed by a still longer account of the intellectual elements, both 
those which are fallacious and which the author calls ‘‘ Diseases of Legal 
Thinking,” and those which are proper rational elements in the law. These 
portions of the book, which make up somewhat more than half its bulk, are 
marked less by a systematic philosophical or psychological point of view than 
by a certain breadth of common sense and moderation of judgment. The 
emphasis is consistently upon the complexity of the subject and the large 
variety of factors which may exercise a determining influence upon law. 
The author’s criticism of simple explanations of these complicated matters, 
such as those which would attribute the whole process to selection or any 
single factor, and his rejection of the attempt to find in the history of law 
single straight-line development, are excellent. 
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The more strictly philosophical portion of the book, which deals mainly 
with the conception of ‘pure’ law, is in marked contrast to the earlier portion, 
In point of view it is strictly Kantian, ‘pure’ law being those @ priori juristic 
categories which are comparable with what the author conceives to be the 
‘categories’ of physical and mathematical science. This is followed by a 
rational analysis of ‘‘Transcendent Justice,’’ or the principle suum cuique, 
which looks remarkably like the old theory of natural rights, though the 
author rejects this theory because it involved an ethical evaluation. It is 
difficult to see what value or standing such claims as those of individuality, 
liberty, the right of property, and the development of personality through 
labor (pp. 494 f.) can have except as ethical principles for criticizing and 
evaluating positive law. This was their actual function, a function which 
made them the most effective liberalizing and reformatory factors that have 
yet emerged in legal history. The author is quite right in describing natural 
rights as ethical evaluations; it was for this reason that they were important. 
Their importance is quite lost by regarding them as a priort forms of thought, 
merely for the sake of a supposedly scientific jurisprudence. Moreover, the 
scientific motive in this case is quite mistaken, since the view has practically 
disappeared that the principles of mathematics, for example, are to be regarded 
as necessary forms of thought, implicit in experience but independent of 
empirical data. The author’s assertion, therefore, that ‘‘ All mathematical 
truths are of this nature”’ (p. 442) represents merely an echo of Kant’s phil- 
osophy which is in no way justified by present-day logic. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the author should have chosen this as the leading principle 
for his account of the relation between philosophy and law. 


GrorGE H. SABINE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The Field of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By 
Josera A. LeicuTon. Definitive edition. New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1923.—pp. 584. 

The present definitive edition represents a thorough revision of the second 
edition published in 1919 (cf. this Review, Vol. XXIX, p. 296). The changes 
introduced have been such as in every case to improve the appearance and the 
usefulness of the book as an introductory text in philosophy. The chapter 
of the former edition on ‘Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics” has been 
omitted, as well as the Appendix; but in their place have been added chapters 
on “Philosophy and the Crisis in Civilization,” “‘Recent Realism,” ‘Tem- 
poralism,” ‘‘Instrumentalism,” and ‘‘Ethics and Social Philosophy.” A 
considerable improvement has been made in the general arrangement of the 
subject-matter. The work is now divided into three parts, instead of into 
two, as in the second edition. The first part deals with the chief problems 
and standpoints of Greek and Medieval Philosophy, and constitutes a historical 
sketch of the development of occidental philosophy from its beginnings in 
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primitive speculation to the opening of the modern period. The second part 
contains a more systematic and critical survey of modern problems and 
standpoints, with emphasis upon the most recent forms of thought, such as 
Temporalism, Recent Realism, and Instrumentalism, as well as the varioys 
forms of Idealism. The third part surveys, in outline, the chief problems of 
constructive philosophy. The work in its present form, while preserving the 
advantages of the combination of the historical and the topical methods of 
presentation, makes it possible to place a greater emphasis upon either the 
historical or the constructive chapters, according to the needs and tastes of 
the individual classes. Those who have used Professor Leighton's book ip 
previous editions will find that in this edition it adapts itself more than ever 
to the special needs of the beginning student in philosophy, and at the same 
time provides for the advanced student a valuable compendium and résumé 
of contemporary philosophical issues. It is unfortunate that a number of 
inaccuracies have crept into the text in the citation of proper names, of ex 
pressions from the Greek, and especially in the bibliographical material at 


the end of the chapters. 
GLENN R. Morrow, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Economic Motives. A Study in the Psychological Foundations of Economic 
Theory, with Some Reference to Other Social Sciences. By ZeNnas CLarx 
Dickinson. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XXIV. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1922.—pp. 304. 

To what extent has the development of psychology since the days of the 
associationist-hedonist school rendered necessary a revision of the customary 
assumptions of economics as to the motives of human activity? There ar 
psychological problems and postulates involved in the theories of value, 
interest, wages, etc., and the criticism has often been made that economic 
theory on these points suffers from false assumptions as to the rational, self- 
seeking character of human activity, borrowed from an ‘exploded’ psychology. 
Professor Dickinson is not so sure that these criticisms are justified; and it 
was with a view to throwing light upon this question that he has undertaken 
a study of associationist and modern psychologies with a view to presenting 
their contrasting theories of human activity and their applications to economic 
analysis. 

The book consists of three parts. Part I is historical, containing a sketch 
of the development of the associationist-hedonist theory of action, which the 
author conceives as having an origin in Aristotle, then passing through Grotius, 
Hobbes, Adam Smith, and Bentham, to its culmination in the utilitarian 
psychology of the two Mills and Bain. Part II contains seven chaptes 
devoted to the ‘‘newer point of view in psychology,” which emphasizes the 
physiological behavior-series as alone affording an objective explanation, and 
which accordingly rejects introspection except as an auxiliary source d 
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information relative to the physiological series. The author discusses the 
question of the instincts and instinct-mechanisms, the enumeration of the 
instincts, human aptitudes, the emotions (especially pleasure and pain) 
and their place in the behavior-series, the learning process, and finally the 
problem of the instillation and development of new motives—relying more 
upon Thorndike, Watson, Woodworth, and Holt, than upon Stout or Titchener. 
McDougall also comes in for a share of criticism for having contributed to 
‘psychological myth-making.’ The author's chief purpose throughout is “to 
make contemporary psychological views more conveniently available to 
economic students, so that such students may work out any consequences 
which may seem to them important”’ for economic theory (p. 205). A motive 
is defined as ‘‘a behavior-mechanism which makes the subject prepared to 
act in a certain way with regard to a certain object in his environment, so that 
his behavior is a (mathematical) function of that object” (p. 182). Since 
economics is concerned with a special type of behavior elicited from its subjects 
by the stimuli of wealth and various other features of the environment, it is, 
like psychology, a behavioristic science. While insisting, therefore, upon the 
need for the economist and social scientist of a careful understanding of the 
behavior-mechanisms of the human individual, yet the author warns against 
relying uncritically upon psychological innovations. It is erroneous, for 
example, “to suppose that instincts must be assumed to account for all the 
broadly similar lines of human activity” (p. 197). ‘‘A behavior-unit, to be 
stable enough for sociological handling, need not consist wholly of instinctive 
elements; it may include such modifications thereof as the normal man’s 
environment are sure to make”’ (p. 130). Such a propensity as the ‘desire 
for the greatest wealth for the least sacrifice’ can be assumed as a sufficiently 
stable ‘behavior-unit’ for all purposes of economic analysis. Certain assumed 
instincts, ¢.g., Veblen’s ‘instinct of workmanship,’ are not only mere assump- 
tions, but do not represent a stable behavior-unit, hence are as useless for 
economic analysis as the ‘imitative’ or ‘religious’ instincts (pp. 124 ff.). A 
further danger to social science from the uncritical use of the notion of instinct 
is that qualities characteristic of one instinct or appetite (e.g., the Freudian 
formule of repression and sublimation) are liable to be freely generalized as 
belonging to all instincts (p. 129). 

In Part III Professor Dickinson proceeds to indicate some of the obvious 
applications of the newer psychology to the analyses of consumption, value, 
saving, and work. This part may be studied with profit by the newer theorists 
of value, interest, and ‘rent’ (whether in wages, interests, profits, or rent of 
land); but admittedly the chief advantage to the economist of familiarity 
with the behavior-mechanisms in economic activity is a practical one, in that 
it suggests the means of ‘control’ of human behavior, or makes it possible 
to foresee the effects of proposed changes in economic institutions; #.e., (to 
use the terms employed by the author in a former article, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 377 ff.) from the point of view of ‘dynamic’ 
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rather than of ‘static’ economics. The most interesting and important 
feature of Professor Dickinson's general conclusions is that they tend to 
support the traditional economic analysis. Admitting the variety of psycho 
logical problems involved in economic theory and practice, Professor Dickinson 
believes that such problems are at present to be attacked more effectively by 
the ordinary methods of economic science, i.e., by statistical analysis of the 
behavior-data relevant to the case, than by means of psychological principles, 
The recent work on instinct and habit, moreover, tends to confirm, much more 
than is commonly believed, the results of the hedonistic assumptions of the 
traditional economics. ‘‘We must avoid, therefore, both undue expectations 
of psychological touchstones, and undiscriminating rejection of the hedonist 
premises of the classical and marginal utility economics. But still we may 
find, in the modern formulation of motives, clues to new angles of attack on 
our problems” (p. 206). 
GLENN R. Morrow. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Della Intelligenza nell'Espressione. By LEONE ViIVANTE. Roma, P. Maglione 

& C. Strini, 1922.—pp. ix, 229. 

Intelligence, says the author, is life in its most alacrious integrity; activity 
in the fullness of its values and original necessity; identification, acquired in 
an abundance of particulars, with the principle and the principles of reality 
(identification which is conceptualization, subjectivization, activization); is 
knowing the reality of the origin, the spiritual reality, and being this origin 
and this reality; consciousness of values. The intelligence appears in expres 
sion, for Sig. Vivante is convinced that reality is activity. Some more or less 
adequate synonyms for activity—a word that occurs a thousand times—are 
novelty, life, originality, acting subject, origin, thought, consciousness, neces 
sity, eternity, liberty, universality, charity, truth, intrinsicness, conception. 

The first chapter deals with the relation of conception and expression in 
literature. Poetry is original and true when the expression is born with the 
conception. If the contrast between artistic and scientific composition is 
carried to the utmost, one may say that in prose the word is moved, but does 
not move; the intelligence is extraneous to the expression. The true artist 
trusts himself to his matter; the matter is made intelligence. This chapter 
contains much truth that should be more widely understood. The second 
chapter is on the original reality (‘‘realta originale’) of poetic thought, 
Poetical inspiration is life revealed in its necessary, original motives. 

These, the best chapters, are abstract; the later ones are still more 0, for 
the author neglects the definite. There are some striking sayings, such a 
that the real is an act of faith. The author is often dithyrambic, and enforces 
his ideas by assertion and repetition rather than by development. One of 
the clearest parts is his insistence on the reality of time as necessary to his 
conception of particular activity as the real. 
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The philosopher most often mentioned is Bosanquet. Bergson and Croce 
also appear. Gentile seems to be set highest. 

Though the book is not an important one, it does not descend to the trivial, 
and is sometimes not uninspiring. Yet one tires of the constant iteration of 
activity. The attempt at unification tends to reduce everything to a dead 
level, and gives the world an ultimate abstractness far from the author's 
intention. The diffuseness and tautology of the work are serious faults. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Trinity COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. By Francis GREENWOOD PEABODY. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. xiii, 286. 

The Appearance of Mind. By James CLarK McKerrow. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1923.—pp. xvi, 120. 

Psychology and Politics. And other Essays. By W. H. R. Rivers. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923.—pp. x, 182. 

Conflict and Dream. By W. H. R. Rivers. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1923.—pp. xii, 196. 

The Psychology of Power. By J. A. HApFIELD. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1923.—pp. viii, 54. 

The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. By J. VARENDONCK. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. 260. 

Outline of Psychology. By Witttiam McDouGatt. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1923.—pp. xvi, 456. 

The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition. By C. SPEARMAN. 
London, Macmillan and Company, 1923.—pp. viii, 358. 

Scientific Thought. By C. D. Broap. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1923.—pp. 556. 

Psychological Types. Or the Psychology of Individuation. By C. G. Juna. 
Translated with an Introduction by F. G. Baynes. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1923.—pp. xxii, 654. 

The Meaning of Meaning. A Study of the Influence of Language upon 
Thought and of the Science of Symbolism. By C. K. Ocpen and I. A. 
Ricuarps. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923.—pp. xxxii, 
544. 

Matter, Life, Mind and God. By R. F. Atrrep Hoernit&. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923.—pp. xiv, 216. 

The Threshold. By M.W.A. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
—pp. 240. 

Intelligence Measurement. A Psychological and Statistical Study based upon 
the Block-Design Tests. By S. C. Kons. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1923.—pp. xiv, 312. 

Problems in Dynamic Psychology. A Critique of Psychoanalysis and Suggested 
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Formulations. By Jonn T. MacCurpy. New York, The Macmillap 
Company, 1923.—pp. xviii, 384. 

Whatis Truth? An Essay in the Theory of Knowledge. By ArtHur KEnyoy 
Rocers. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923.—pp. xii, 186. 

Immanuel Kant. Annual Philosophical Lecture on the Henriette Hertz 
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Kant's Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. A. C. Ewinc. Mind. 

XXXII, 125, pp. 50-66. 

The purpose of the deduction is to deduce the existence of an objective 
world involving necessary laws from the indisputable data of immediate 
consciousness. Kant starts from a point of view admitted by all, namely, 
the consciousness of a manifold of successive representations. We are con- 
scious, then, of a changing manifold of representations; this implies the results 
of a threefold synthesis. Consciousness of change involves apprehension of 
the manifold as constituting a single object for thought, and this latter involves 
a unifying principle or act of the mind. Thus consciousness of change involves 
both consciousness of objects and consciousness of self. The doctrine of the 
threefold synthesis constitutes the main part of the ‘subjective’ (psychological) 
deduction. Kant attached much less weight to this deduction than to the 
‘objective deduction,’ which was an analysis of what is logically implied in 
the concept of experience; but he underestimates the value of the psychological 
deduction. For Kant the presupposition of all consciousness is self-identity 
(the transcendental unity of apperception), and he treats it almost as an axiom, 
giving little proof of it. Yet the real proof of self-identity is implied in the 
twofold doctrine that we can know nothing except as an object held in unity 
by the relating activity of the mind, and that self-identity is for us expressed 
only in this unity. This article has made consciousness of our changing 
representations the basis from which all else is deduced, and so has taken a 
point of view nearer that of the first edition than that of the second. Seven 
points were proved by the deduction, only the first two of which are taken up 
here. (1) Consciousness of our representations as representations involves 
both consciousness of them as objects and self-identity. (2) This identity is 
a presupposition of all knowledge and not discoverable by introspection. 
(3) What we experience is always a subject-object complex. (4) Knowledge 
of self is on a par with knowledge of objects. (5) All judgment and the 
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cognition expressed by it involve objectivity. (6) The act of judging and 
that by which diverse elements of experience are held together in the unity 
of an object are identical. (7) The categories can be applied only as schema- 
tized in time. These results are marred and partially concealed by Kant's 
faulty psychology. Thus the doctrine of the synthesis acquires plausibility 
only because it is treated both as phenomenal and as noumenal. Thus also 
his absolute distinction between form and content created innumerable diffi. 
culties—for example, he had to view the manifold as absolute diversity, 
although the absolutely unrelated and diverse can have no meaning for us, 
Some have objected that the reasoning of the deduction involves a vicious 
circle because consciousness of objects is sometimes deduced from the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception, and sometimes the latter is deduced from 
the former. When two facts imply each other, however, it is quite legitimate 
to argue first from A to B, say, and then from B to A. Indeed this is the only 
way of proving that each implies the other. This would not establish the 
actuality of either unless one or both had been independently proved, but 
both have been so proved by Kant. It has also been objected that categories, 
as cause for example, presuppose and cannot constitute objective succession; 
thus we cannot determine that A is the cause of B without prior empirical 
knowledge of the objective phenomena occurring before B. The reply is 
that we do not know an event to be objective because we know it to possess 
systematic unity according to the categories, but we know it to possess syste- 
matic unity according to the categories because we know it to be objective. 
The question as to what is the particular character of the systematic unity 
it possesses only arises after we have cognized it as objective. In conclusion, 
the main results of the deduction are valid, but they must be expressed in 
logical, not psychological terms. The deduction achieved the logical justifica- 
tion of the fundamental presuppositions of science, revolutionized the philo- 
sophical problem of the self, undermined the basis of the old analytic logic, 
founded a new epistemology based on the coherence view of truth, and sug- 
gested a new idealism of a far better grounded and more fruitful type than 


any that had preceded it. 
Epcar H. HENDERSON. 


The Chief Types of Motivation to Philosophic Reflection. DANreL SOMMER 

Ropinson. J. of Ph., XX, 2, pp. 29-41. 

Motivation in philosophy is very complex and every philosopher is moved 
by a labyrinth of motives too intricate to analyze. There are, however, 
certain distinct types of motivation dominant in philosophy and they are 
characteristic of different types of thought. The chief types are: (1) hedonic, 
(2) theological, (3) sociological and (4) scientific. The first is philosophizing 
for the pleasure and satisfaction there is in the subtleties of speculation and in 
juggling with intellectual abstractions. This type is even present in a Schopen- 
hauerian temperament, for whether one holds philosophizing to be one form 
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of pleasure among many or a kind of negative good which may alleviate to a 
certain extent the awful misery of existence in a world radically evil, this 
type of motivation is active. Many great thinkers have been roused by this 
motive, a fact which should prevent its complete disparagement, and, too, 
the pleasantness of speculation has its practical value, but as a motive it is 
open to the dangers Bacon warned against in his idols. The hedonic motiva- 
tion is peripheral and anthropocentric, and is to be condemned for sacrificing 
philosophy to pleasure. The motive to speculation which aims at the estab- 
lishing and justification of beliefs dogmatically and uncritically accepted as 
eternal truths is the theological motive. Not all theistic philosophies have 
been theologically motivated nor is every theologically motivated philosophy 
theistic. There is negative as well as positive theological motivation, as for 
instance the anti-religious sentiment of Nietzsche and others who look upon 
religion as superstition and an irrational attitude. Besides being unphilo- 
sophical in retaining certain beliefs from rigorous criticism, it, like the hedonic 
type, sacrifices philosophy to personal satisfaction. The third type of moti- 
vation, the sociological, bases itself on a current theory that the present 
social order is the result of an irrational growth, since the institutions and 
ideas upon which civilization is founded grew up when science was not yet 
known, and it is therefore ipso facto radically wrong. It is the problem of 
modern social science, based on the physical sciences, and modern philosophy 
to create a rational order. The perennial problems of philosophy have be- 
come obsolete and non-genuine because they are not cogent under the present 
condition of social life. Since experience is the only reality that man need 
recognize, the problem it to make it what scientifically trained thinkers want 
it to be. Philosophic reflection to support this theory is frequently found in 
Positivism and Pragmatism. Such motivation is worse that peripheral for it 
not only fails to attack the great metaphysical problems disinterestedly but 
it even fails to recognize them. Moreover, philosophically, it has been 
practically unfruitful. The disinterested desire to know the world, the motive 
that brought to light the great problems of philosophy and the spirit which 
dominates the sciences, is the only true and adequate motive to philosophic 
reflection and it is the scientific. The only types of philosophy that are 
through and through scientifically motivated are Absolute Idealism and 
Realism and they have persisted in various nuances from the time of Par- 
menides and Heracleitus. Any ulterior motive is apt to prejudice the results. 
Even Paulsen is wrong when he says: ‘‘The ultimate motive impelling men 
to meditate upon the nature of the universe will always be the desire to reach 
some conclusion concerning the meaning, the source and the goal of their own 
lives.” The reason men speculate arises from their very nature and speculation 
will continue as long as the world looms awful and mysterious and there is 
an intelligence. 
ORVAL PERRY. 
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Vérité et réalité. Jean Pérks. Rev. Ph., XLVII, 11-12, pp. 428-444. 

Pragmatism reacts against the eternal truth of Platonic realism, which 
refers all reality back to the idea, law, or truth, and sees reality only in partic. 
ular experience. It continues the phenomenalistic and critical tradition of 
Hume and Kant in its critique of the use and meaning of the principles and 
notions of mind, and emphasizes the concrete, genetic formation of concep- 
tions. To reduce reality to thought is not necessarily to reduce it to abstrac. 
tions. The critical function does not exclude synthesis, but reconciles opposite 
terms in a higher point of view. Plato distinguished true Being with its 
Eleatic immobility from the Becoming of this world of appearances which is 
characterized by a periodicity of regular returns that spatialize it. Can the 
philosophies of development entirely escape the reproach of breaking up 
reality? Not the eternal changelessness of universal being, but activity and 
development in time is emphasized, which involves the very metaphysical 
idea of end. Time, causality and finality mutually imply each other. The 
enigma of all time is to reconcile the eternal and the historical, contingent 
points of view. Historicism (B. Croce) is an immanentism making history 
coincide with the development of spirit. It has an aspect of indeterminism. 
Creative evolution comes not from an empirical idea of progress, but from 
progress regarded as dialectical process, the advance of individual spirit in 
the realization of perfection. Recent philosophies of development tend to 
hypostasize time apart from space. Becoming is the principle of soul. In- 
stead of a limit, the goal is a real universe of living forms and civilizations, 
their own cause and end. The essential element in time is its flight; it isa 
field for activity, creation, the struggle against destruction. Eternity is 
attained by a magnification of the present instant, a union of Being and 
Becoming. Values, principles, and ends are the true realities. But eternity 
may be conceived as the intemporeal. Kant’s liberty is outside of time: 
personality realizes its constructive unity of character intemporeally. For 
Descartes the true being of each individual is its eternal idea. A historical 
epoch, like an individual, has its development, unity and essence outside 
time, in the Platonic sense. It has aspiration after the universal which is 
satisfied in contingent successivity and diverse manifestation of fact. Thus 
there is a common substratum of conditions to explain various activities. 
And history is a gradual concretion of philosophy in the life of humanity. 
The problem of the union of the transcendent with the relative is important. 
Development is an enigma which we throw back on the intemporeal. If we 
assume a great initial idea, historical development must be a progress by re- 
turn to the source, evolution in a circle. Contradictions are to be solved 
only in the intemporeal. The category of time involves as much limitatioa 
as that of extension. 


Maser V. WILSON. 
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la Philosophie d'Emile Boutroux. Lton Brunscuvicc. Rev. de Mét., 

XXIX, 3, pp. 261-283. 

In his life and thought Emile Boutroux was the true philosopher. His 
influence and power were essentially of the spirit. His work will live in 
history as representative of his epoch, as he himself, before the world, so often 
represented the spirit of his country. Entering the Ecole Normale in 1865, 
Boutroux pursued his philosophical studies under Jules Lachelier. From the 
Ecole Normale he went to Heidelberg where he translated Eduard Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen, under the eyes of the historian himself. At the 
very time when Germany was proclaiming the decline of Hegel, and Zeller 
was urging a ‘“‘return to Kant,” neo-Hegelianism was gaining a foothold in 
France. As opposed to the German spirit, Boutroux maintained that the 
French genius conceived of the free individual as une fin en soi, and at the 
same time a power which is able to break more or less definitely the thread of 
historic continuity. Boutroux rediscovered, throughout all the articulations 
of the Cartesian doctrine, the presence and intervention of a power free to 
form judgments—of a creative will. (De veritatibus aeternis apud Cartesium.) 
By his writings, as by his teaching, he revived in France the study of the 
history of philosophy, and eloquently voiced his conviction that history is not 
a resurrection, that the doctrines of the past have never been dead but are 
ever-present realities whose depths have by no means been fathomed. Bou- 
troux’s thesis, De la Contingence des Lois de la Nature, 1874, marks a point de 
rupture in the evolution of philosophic thought. History cannot be reduced 
to deduction pure and simple. It is the act that implies the essence, not the 
essence which explains the act. The importance of this work may be measured 
by the influence it has exerted during the past half-century. It is the prelude 
to the revival of scientific epistemology in which the French scientists have 
taken such an active part. Though combatting formal a priorism in the 
philosophy both of history and of science, Boutroux nevertheless held fast to 
the supremacy of reason. Dogmatic rationalism imagines reason as it ought 
to be; Boutroux's philosophy is based on reason telle qu'elle est effectivement. 
Reason is a living reality, educated and developed by new interpretations of 
experience. Boutroux does not follow Hegel in the regular development of 
the thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. ‘‘ Where we believe we see an opposition, 
a mutual exclusion, I would, as much as possible, recognize a variety, which, 
without destruction, without sublimation, without Aufhebung, may become 
aharmony.” Both Hegel and Boutroux looked upon struggle as a condition 
of life and of progress. For Boutroux war is necessary and glorious only in 
defense of liberty and justice and truth. The German philosopher, on the 
other hand, conceived of evil and good related dialectically as a means to an 
end. Throughout the anguish of those war-years, Boutroux refused to con- 
found the Empire, prussianized by Bismarck, with the true essence of the 
German race and character. He never forgot that Germany had produced 
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Leibniz and Kant. The ethics of pan-Germanism, he declared, certainly 


“elt fait horreur 2 Kant.” 
L. S. CRAwrForp. 


Le développement du pragmatisme américain. JoHN Dewey. Rev. de Mét., 

XXIX, 4, pp. 411-430. 

By tracing the history of pragmatism or instrumentalism or experimentalism, 
misinterpretations with regard to its nature and purpose can best be avoided 
and a better understanding can be got of the movement. Charles Sanders 
Peirce, a famous mathematical-logician of the United States, founded the 
pragmatic method but gave to it only a restricted application. This limita- 
tion, William James removed. In his account of the origin of the doctrine, 
Peirce stated that the term occurred to him while studying Kant’s Metaphysics 
of Morals in which a distinction is drawn between ‘practical’ and ‘ pragmatic,’ 
the latter referring to ‘‘the rules of art and technique which are based on 
experience and applicable to experience.” Hence the term was adopted to 
designate the recognition of an undeniable bond between rational knowledge 
and the utilitarian purposes of man. This connection was expressed in the 
dictum: “The rational content of a word or any expression is nothing but 
the bearing it can have in the direction of life." But this direction need not 
refer to a special case or such and such determinate end. ‘‘The pragmatist 
does not want the ‘summum bonum’ to consist in action, but he identifies it 
with that outcome of evolution by means of which that which exists assimilates 
to itself more and more what is general.’ With this are answered the criti- 
cisms that pragmatism makes action the end of life and that it subordinates 
rational activities to particular ends of profit and interest. In 1878 William 
James inaugurated the new pragmatical movement in his Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results. The difference between Peirce and James 
was largely the difference between one interested in logic and one more con- 
cerned with broader religious and philosophical problems. For that reason, 
Peirce could well stress the value of the pragmatic method for the explication 
of terms, while James wished to establish a criterion to ‘‘determine whether 
a philosophical question presents an authentic or vital issue or merely a trivial 
or verbal one; and in the first case what are the interests at stake according 
to which one accepts either of the two theses in debate."’ In the light of such 
a criterion did James discuss Materialism or Theism and Monism or Pluralism. 
The next step in James’ development of pragmatism was its application 
to problems of belief and logical truth. The discovery of the fundamental 
outcomes of a belief cannot fail to influence the belief itself. It was one step 
from this to the criterion of truth. In natural science truth tends to be 
identified with verification. The verification of a theory or a conception i 
made by observation of particular facts, and verification actually and potenti- 
ally becomes the definition of truth which is only a practical or moral certainty 
dependent on later facts. The difference between this and the old empiricist 
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verification lies in its reference to the future and to future facts. The prag- 
matist assertion that reason or thought has a creative function by which 
conceptions and theories are formulated and claim future verification has led 
to a further development called instrumentalism. ‘‘Instrumentalism is an 
attempt to establish a precise logical theory of concepts, of judgments, and 
of inferences in all their diversities: considering, to begin with, how thought 
functions in the experimental determination of future consequences, it is 
forced to establish universally recognized distinctions and logical rules which 
are derived from the reconstructive and mediating function assigned to reason.” 
Two factors were especially important in establishing instrumentalism: the 
theory of experimental verification; and the behaviorism of biological psy- 
chology. From the standpoint of behaviorism, is the view “that the brain 
is an organ of coérdination for sensorial stimuli and conditioned reflexes in 
order to call forth appropriate motor responses.’’ And the instrumentalist 
defines the subject of the judgment as “‘that in the environment to which we 
must react; the attribute indicates the habit or manner in which one must 
behave toward the environment; the copula represents the organic and 
concrete act by which connection is established between fact and significance; 
finally the conclusion or the definite object of the judgment is only the trans- 
formed situation that has just been created and which changes both subject 
and situation."’ 
Woo.r CoHEN. 


The Idea of Creation. J. S. MACKENzIE. Hibbert Journal, XXI, 2, pp. 

209-226. 

If we accept the two principles, that “nothing can come out of nothing,” 
and “that a naked possibility is nothing,’’ the only conceivable kind of creation 
must be of the nature of a transformation, rather than an absolute beginning; 
it must be more or less akin to creation in the arts. In the cosmological 
theories of Hindu religion one finds the application of this conception of 
creation. To Western minds this Oriental theory presents one great objection, 
the finite world is a mere play of Brahma, without significance and purpose. 
British philosophers have tended to allow more reality to the finite. Mr. 
Douglas Fawcett’s theory of creative imagination is the most satisfying 
explanation of the principle of creation found in British philosophy. The 
activity of this creative imagination is shown to be closely akin to the play 
of Brahma. We start with imagination as the creative power that sets the 
whole in motion. Pure philosophy, on the other hand, may start with reason; 
spiritual interpretation, with what is best. Whichever way we take, we have 
to recognize the three aspects—a primeval material, certain forms of order, 
and the struggle towards perfection. It may be that Love, even the highest, 
can only realize its aims through emptying out its being into others. ‘Die 
to live’ is, perhaps, the most fundamental law of the universe. Some evil is 
necessary to provide room for progressive achievement. As for the possible 
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limitation of divine power, some conditions are implied in the creation of ay 
intelligible world, and it is mere nonsense to think of an omnipotence that 
could override such conditions. The whole is not altogether good, but js 
capable of being perfected. The problem of time may be solved by regarding 
it as only a partial aspect of the cosmos. We may think of the time proces 
as returning into itself. Changes may occur within a system which itself 
does not change. Through the activity of imagination, a temporal expression 
is given to an eternal meaning. Both the meaning and the power of expression 
are already contained within the source. The process of evolution is inevitable, 
but certainly not on that account less real. A theory based largely on the 
working of imagination is obliged to appear somewhat fantastic. Thought 
and valuation, however, lie in the background to give stability to things, 
The material universe may be regarded as an eject, shaped by imagination, 
under the guidance of reason and love. In this present existence we may 
never solve the riddle of the universe, yet we may gain sufficient insight to 
realize that it need not necessarily remain forever insoluble. Our great 
problem is the betterment of human life, the gradual realization of ultimate 
values. Human creation is a fairly intelligible reality, whatever may be 
thought of divine creation; and the former may be expected to throw light 


on the latter. 
ANNA Forspes LIDDELL. 


L'Absolu dans l'homme et dans le monde. FR. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XCV, 

I-2, pp. 38-56. 

The absolute is everywhere. The truth of ideas of relativity, so commonly 
found in the philosophy of the past half-century, is only partial. The proposi- 
tion that ‘‘all is relative" leads us to the proposition that ‘‘all is absolute.” 
In order to see the relation of the two, it is necessary to show that the absolute 
is a consequence of the relative. This can perhaps be done by showing that 
existence is composed of relations, which are in themselves absolute. (1) 
The absoluteness of morals has been much insisted upon. But when we seek 
to apply moral rules, interpretations are necessary, and the results sometimes 
seem contradictory. Nevertheless, a common basis lies beneath all the 
interpretations—an absolute basis. (2) Our mental life continually adapts 
itself to new circumstances. But there are points beyond which we cannot 
go: there are moral limits to our adaptation. Here we find a moral absolute. 
(3) Sometimes, however, it is for other than moral reasons that we fail to adapt 
ourselves. Some values appear to us, as individuals, inescapable. There is 
an absolute opposition between ourselves and the world. This, however, 
merely shows that we and other beings exist. The absolute values of one 
person may be opposite to those of another. They are thus absolute of 
relative according to the point of view which one takes. The unconditionally 
absolute cannot be admitted. (4) We can see only relations in reality; but 
those relations are absolute. There are many kinds of absolutes, it is true: 
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some more, some less, permanent. But for however short a time relations 
exist, they are for that time absolute. (5) Reality, by the very fact that it 
js real, is in a sense absolute. To deny the absolute is to deny reality. One 
does not deceive himself in saying that all is relative unless he fails to see that 
this is but one side of the question, and that he has thereby made an absolute 
of the relative. (6) On the other hand, relativity must take its place in the 
absolute. We must accept absolute existence, but existence appears to be 
constituted by relations. (7) It is these relations which are absolute. Rela- 
tions imply beings related; yet, apart from relations we can know nothing of 
such beings. When we try to examine substantial reality, it flees from us. 
We find only relations. This is true of spirit as well as of matter. These 
relations are absolute in the sense that they are the necessary forms of existence 
in given conditions. “‘The absolute is everywhere, and all existence is, in a 
sense, absolute, but what is absolute is the relative, an abstract relation.” 
Are we then admitting pure relations without objects supporting them? 
Perhaps reality is only bundles of relations. Perhaps the problem is humanly 
insoluble. At any rate, in the world accessible to us, all appears relative or 
absolute according to the point of view. (8) Since relations are abstractions, 
the absoluteness is proportionate to the degree of abstraction. Concrete facts 
participate less in the absolute than do such things as mathematical truths. 
Roy S. SMYREs. 


Revolution as Taught by Confucianism. Gmupert Ret. Int. J. of E., 

XXXIII, 2, pp. 188-201. 

Confucius and his two disciples Tsengtsze and Mencius seem to agree in 
countenancing revolution within limitations. It is noteworthy that, although 
Confucius never actively participated in any revolutionary movement, he 
yet showed manifest sympathy with revolts and with their leaders, in his own 
day. Even more unequivocal is his and his disciples’ discussion of the great 
dynastic revolutions of China, for which they unhesitatingly condemn the 
conceptions of the court and in which they apparently justify the action of 
the people. The insistence throughout is on the duties of the ruler to his 
people, of the necessity for personal integrity and righteousness of those in 
authority. A just, benevolent, virtuous king furnishes no ground for revolu- 
tion. Uprightness, kindness, goodness are essential to statesmanship and 
good government and questions of progress are completely subordinate ; almost 
insignificant in comparison thereto. The people are exhorted to obedience, 
but it is the ruler who is held responsible for revolution. As the ruler is, so 
will the people be, just or unjust. An unjust state is doomed to perish and 
no state ever perishes save through wickedness, cruelty and oppression. 
Sometimes not expressly justified, at other times considered just because 
inevitable, revolution is uniformly depicted as the outcome of misrule and 
misconduct. Even further, Confucius seems to hint that an honest, upright 
people will inevitably resist bad government, will not merely be justified 
therein but, moreover, will not be justified in refraining therefrom. To be 
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sure, this resistance is to be by legal process and by peaceful agitation and 
reform rather than by violence, although he does not specifically condemn 
violence and is frequently interpreted as sanctioning it. Ultimately, the 
sovereignty is in the people. “‘The destiny of nations rests with Heaven, 
and is revealed through the voice of the people.’ ‘‘Heaven sees as my 
people see; Heaven hears as my people hear.’’ Whatever justification 
Confucianism may offer for revolution, its theory would scarcely be in support 
of the Revolution of 1911, where the cause was not that of an oppressed nation 
demanding righteousness and justice. 


E, E. Covucsum. 

















NOTES. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF DAMASCIUS. 

A recent writer on Theism has tried to impress us with the theistic character 
and influence of the philosophy of Proclus on the Middle Ages. The teaching 
of Proclus, however, is to me, as to most, an idealistic pantheism, and no 
proper theism at all. A system is surely enough non-theistic, when it so 
explicitly denies the personality of Deity, and the production of the world by 
Divine volition. However, I am not here concerned with these issues. My 
concern is with Damascius, most notable of those in the succession from 
Proclus, and the last occupant of Plato's chair at Athens. It is customary to 
deal with Proclus, and pass over Damascius as negligible. It is to counteract 
this mistaken procedure that I now write. It is surely relevant, and of 
interest, to see whether the School was deepening in panthcism, or in theistic 
tendency, as time went on. For the essential point in the whole matter is 
that, so far from negligible is Damascius, that the coincidences, say, between 
the Pseudo-Dionysius and Damascius are even more remarkable than those 
with Proclus. 

The treatise of Damascius on the beginning of things or First Principles 
stoutly upheld the position that the principle of things is unknowable or 
ineffable, and cannot be expressed in any definite terms. Plotinus and 
Proclus had already, of course, assumed the agnostic attitude, in a general 
sort of way, the latter, for example, in his Theol. Elements, 123. But Damas- 
cius is not content with that; but, carrying the principle of the unknowableness 
of things to the most rigid possible extreme, exhibits the most absolute and 
thoroughgoing phase of agnosticism to be found in ancient metaphysics. 
Even in the opening paragraphs of the work, Damascius says that we find 
that whatever is beyond knowledge is always held by us in higher esteem 
than what is knowable. The procession of things out of their principles was 
not to Damascius a real procession: when the soul returns back into the same, 
its procession is, in his view, dissolved. The unintelligible One resumes all, 
and what lies beyond, or on the other side of, the One, is wholly unknowable 
toman. It is, in fact, so separate from all else that you cannot even call it 
separate. The end of human speech is, says Damascius, a perplexed silence 
and the confession that we cannot come into knowledge of the unknowable. 

There was not much encouragement to theism left in the School by now. 
For it would not hear of the first ground of things being called the First, the 
Primal Cause, the Beginning, the Good, the Final Cause, nor by any other 
definite term, and the end was unqualified and unmitigated scepticism. 
Damascius did not lack in dialectic power, and was not always uncritical of 
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Proclus; but theistic instinct and atmosphere are completely left behind when, 
in the work we have been discussing, he gives his idea of the Deity or the 
principle of all things in these terms: ‘‘As numerous as is the multitude of 
individuals by partition, so numerous also is that principle of unity by universal 
impartibility. For it is not One, as a minimum is one (according to what 
Speusippus seemed to say), but it is One, as being all things.” I maintain, 
therefore, that whatever plea any one may choose to set up for the influence 
of the System of Proclus on the Middle Ages as a theistic influence, his influence 
on his own School by the time of Damascius was deeply and deplorably of 
another character. 

Another point of significance in the philosophy of Damascius is in connection 
with the effort to explain the triadic system of Proclus. For Damascius 
makes explicit reference to Egyptian triadic tendency. The tendency of 
thought to assume triadic form in Proclus seems to me a less strange and 
sporadic phenomenon than has commonly been thought. Aside from the 
trinal thought of the Greek Fathers, one cannot forget the tendency of religious 
thought in pre-Platonic Egypt and certain other countries to take more or 
less striking triadic forms, though the triads were enormously varied. Jamb- 
lichus, too, expressly noted the triadic feature in Egyptian thought, and the 
triadic system was further developed by Theodore of Asine. These were 
before Proclus, besides the triadic thought of Plotinus. Proclus owned that 
he owed many of his main ideas to Jamblichus. Damascius makes the three 
principles of his system not really three, but only as an accommodation to 
human speech. For Damascius is excellent in taking away with the one hand 
what he gives with the other—withdrawing by negation what he has already 
affirmed. 

I only desire, in making these observations, a more balanced treatment of 
the Neo-Platonists than that which, at one time, unduly lauds their merits, 
and, at another time, sweeps them all aside as representing only an abortion 
of, or deviation from, true Platonism, to say nothing of Christianitv. That 
such a system as that of Proclus has great merits I have myself shown," but 
there is no need to make quite unsupportable claims for its influence on theism. 
My present use of Damascius has merely been to show how little the system, 


as it stood in his hands, lends its support to any such claims. 
James Lrinpsay. 


IRVINE, SCOTLAND. 


Str HENRY JONEs. 

On the 4th of February, 1922, at a little village in the Kyles of Bute, Scot- 
land, the death occurred of Sir Henry Jones, known to the wider philosophical 
world chiefly by his books, The Philosophy of Lotse (1895), Browning as @ 
Philosophical and Religious Teacher (1896), The Working Faith of the Social 

1 Cf. my article on ‘“‘Le Systéme de Proclus” in the Revue de Métaphysique ei de 
Morale, Sept., 1921, pp. 521-523. 
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Reformer (1906), Idealism as a Practical Creed (1909), and his Gifford Lectures 
A Faith that Enquires (1922); but also known to all who stood near to him 
as a powerful and unique personality whose mark, left deep in many places 
on the public life of his country, is surely left deepest on the many hundreds 
of Scottish youths who passed through his hands, on their way to positions 
of responsibility and trust in the clerical and teaching professions, during the 
twenty eight years when he was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

To anyone acquainted with the history of philosophical teaching in Scotland 
a glance at his books will be sufficient to show that in his thought a certain 
philosophical tide has, as it were, come full flood; and that on the other hand 
it is not the main stream of national Scottish tradition in philosophy that has 
prevailed there. 

The native tradition in philosophical teaching in Scotland reaches back 
through Hamilton, Hutcheson, Reid, and Hume to the originative genius of 
John Locke. And other great Scottish teachers, such men as Calderwood or 
Campbell Frazer in Edinburgh, or Alexander Bain in Aberdeen, or even Ferrier 
of St. Andrews, stood nearer to its spirit than anything to be met with in 
these ardent and eloquent pages. It is impossible to turn, for example, from 
Calderwood’s old Handbook of Moral Philosophy to Jones’s lectures on the 
same subject contained in his Jdealism, and not sense almost with a shock, 
the magnitude of the change that is recorded. The philosopher has seen a 
vision. All the tentativeness, the spirit of compromise, the careful picking 
of his way on the thinker’s part, have vanished, and something bold, confident, 
masterful has taken possession of the field. The fact is that around the 
sixties of the last century the steady empirical tradition was cut across by a 
new current drawing from other than empirical sources. Ferrier already 
stood on the edge of it. James H. Stirling and Edward Caird were pure 
channels of it. And in Sir Henry Jones, so far as the teaching of philosophy 
in Scotland is concerned, the tide comes full flood. 

Comparatively seldom in its history is it permitted to Philosophy to adopt 
the heroic attitude. That it did so in Sir Henry Jones's case was due partly 
to him and partly to it. 

On the one hand he was reared in the right atmosphere, and on the other 
hand he happened to strike philosophy at the right place and time. Of 
humble origin, born in a little Welsh hamlet, familiar from infancy with and 
oppressed by the doctrinal! angularities of a faith for which (or for something 
in which) he yet was full of reverence, he had begun life as an ordinary village 
youth apprenticed to his father’s trade, but, stung by a sudden ambition, 
had struck out for the light; and circumstances favoring him, had made of 
himself first a schoolmaster and then a candidate for the Welsh ministry." 

' All the delightful history of those early years of his life he wrote up during his 
last illness into a little autobiographical book called Old Memories (Hodder and 
Stoughton), in whose free, chatty, anecdotal pages there lies perhaps the most 
accurate direct imprint of himself which he has left in any of his written work. 
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In this capacity, as a man of 23, he arrived in Glasgow in 1875, just when 
Edward Caird was at the height of his power though not as yet of his fame, 
To one with such an upbringing, and with Jones's temperament and gifts, 
contact with the teaching of Caird could not but be momentous. It at once 
freed his spirit from what was shackling and repressive in his earlier outlook 
on the world, and gave him an object for his veneration. And yet, it was 
something of a meeting of extremes. Nothing could well be less like the quiet 
motion of Caird’s mind, massive, irresistible, frictionless, ‘unhasting and 
unresting,’ as of a planet in its orbit, than the fire and sparkle, the swift 
decisions, the headlong rush, the Celtic combativeness, the beaming mantling 
humor, of his ardent young admirer and pupil. Thus came it about that 
when, after many days, he succeeded to his master’s chair, the eager listeners, 
while still partaking of the very light that Caird had brought, no longer 
merely basked therein, or worshipped, but learnt also to sport and revel. 

As to his teaching, though his differences from Caird were few there were 
points, properly belonging to the form and fabric of his thought, in which he 
was distinctive. There were at least two such. The one was his habitual 
way of envisaging and presenting the relation of Ultimate Reality or the 
Absolute, to time and change, which he signalized by the oft repeated expres- 
sion that the Absolute is not static but is in process; a point on which he did 
not find the representation of Bosanquet, for example, entirely satisfactory. 
But this position was his by emphasis rather than in substance, being implicit 
in the elder teacher. The other was his curious anticipation of some of the 
realistic objections to Idealism, which he used to make a regular part of his 
criticisms of Bradley but which were never developed by him and only found 
their way into print in the pages of The Working Faith of the Social Reformer. 
Of the two, the latter was possibly the more important. It was part of his 
respect for the realistic spirit, the spirit of the negative as he called it; and it 
was what made “Spiritual realism” the name he best liked to attach to his 
own point of view. 

Beyond these points, the main difference he made to the teaching of Caird 
was to transfuse it with the magic of a personality. And by this he tended 
more to make philosophers than to change philosophy. It was, indeed, 
more his ambition. And that he did not altogether fail of it, the considerable 
number of his pupils now in Chairs of Philosophy in various parts of the world 
is sufficient testimony. It was his personality which did this. He awakened 
men’s interest by the infection of his own enthusiasm for his subject. He 
was a natural debater and very fond of it. His lecture room had an indefinable 
charm. What he says of Caird as an academic teacher was true of himself, 
that the element of disorder—the béte noire of so many able Scotch professors 
—was hardly so much as thought of in his presence. The lit classroom, im 
the grey misty winter mornings (he lectured at 8 A. M.) the hum of subdued 
animation from the assembled students before he entered, the memorable 
opening prayer, the roll call and then the cadences, the billowy humor, the 
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Welsh accent, the peripatetic strolling among his listeners, which marked the 
ensuing lecture, and not less, the peculiar cold douche sensation of entering 
upon less interesting hours when this one was over, left their traces on the 
memory of all who passed through his hands. His influence in these ways 
hardly abated but rather deepened towards the end of his life. Throughout 
the last decade of his teaching career, the calls of the wider public upon his 
services became heavier and heavier. What was much worse, there hung 
over him the ominous threat of the malady which latterly carried him off. 
But he was the incarnation of courage. And of all the heroic that was in his 
life, nothing was quite so humanly great as the buoyancy and playfulness, 
the invincible youth, which punctuated with ripples and laughter all the long 
years during which he knew and we all knew that the fight with his dreadful 
enemy was almost inevitably a losing one. The best commentary on the 
optimism he taught was the apparent powerlessness of the most staggering of 
personal misfortunes to leave a shadow upon it. 
J. W. Scorr. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CarpirF, WALES. 


We have lately received the first numbers of two new philosophical publica- 
tions, The Australasian Journal of Philosophy and Psychology and the Archives 
de Philosophie. The Australasian Journal is to be published quarterly under 
the editorial direction of Francis Anderson, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Sydney, assisted by a large coéperative board of scholars 
from different parts of Australasia. The contents of this first number is 
given in our regular list of current philosophical journals. 

The Archives de Philosophie are not to be issued regularly as a philosophical 
journal, but numbers will appear from time to time containing one or more 
articles, which are intended to be reassembled to constitute volumes of about 
six hundred pages. The Archives are published by a group of professors of 
philosophy from La Maison D’Etudes Philosophiques, Val-Pres-Le-Puy, 
Haute Loire, but subscriptions should be addressed to the publisher, Gabriel 
Beauchesne, rue de Rennes, 117, Paris Vle. 

Sir James Fraser, author of the Golden Bough, has been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer at the University of Edinburgh for 1924-25 and 1925-26. 

Dr. McKellar Stewart, of Melbourne University, author of The Philosophy 
of Bergson, has been appointed to the University of Adelaide in succession to 
Professor Mitchell, and Dr. J. A. Gunn, author of Modern French Philosophy, 
has been appointed in charge of tutorial classes in Melbourne University 

Dr. Glenn R. Morrow, Lecturer in Philosophy at Cornell University, has 
been called as Assistant Professor to the University of Missouri. Miss Lucy 
S. Crawford, Fellow in Cornell University, has been elected Associate Professor 
of Philosophy in Sweet Briar College, Va. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 
Hippert Journar, XXI, 3: J. S. Haldane, Natural Science and Religion; 
Julian Huxley, Progress, Biological and Other; Oliver Lodge, The Effort of 
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Evolution; Ernest Barker, Until Teachers are Kings; G. M. Sargeaunt, Two 
Studies in Plato’s “‘Laws"’; H. B. Smith, The Reviving Interest in Religious 
Education; H. W. Household, Teaching through the Mother Tongue; Archi- 
bald Robertson, Revelation and Relativity; EZ. Y. Mullins, The Contribution 
of Baptist to the Interpretation of Christianity; EZ. S. P. Haynes, Enemies of 
Liberty; EZ. F. Carritt, A Theory of the Ludicrous; Vernon Bartlet, Christian 
Ethics; Milledge Bonham, Spiritual Conditions in Canada viewed from across 
the Border. 

Minp, XXXII, 126: W. R. Sorley, Time and Reality; L. Roth, Spinoza 
and Cartesianism, (II); C. A. Strong, A Vindication of Common Sense; 
Mary Whiton Calkins, The Dual R6le of the Mind in the Philosophy of §, 
Alexander. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy, VI, 2: Calvin P. Stone, Experi- 
mental Studies of Two Important Factors Underlying Masculine Sexual 
Behavior: The Nervous System and the Internal Secretion of the Testis; 
Raymond Dodge, Thresholds of Rotation; Percy W. Cobb, The Relation be- 
tween Field Brightness and the Speed of Retinal Impression: E. L. Thorndike, 
The Variability of an Individual in Repetitions of the Same Task. 

Tue Personatist, IV, 2: The Late Borden P. Bowne, The Passing of 
Educational Fiatism; John R. Moreland, April, Two Songs; The Editor, 
Schoolmaster Pain; Belle Cooper, Housman, The Shropshire Poet-Professor; 
Allen R. Benham, An Interpretation of Shelley’s Prometheus; Fred Smith, 
Renunciation in Modern Life. 

Tue JouRNAL oF NERvoUs AND MentTAL Disease, LVII, 3: Joseph Byrne, 
Sensory Dissociation in Peripheral Nerve Injuries; B. S. Levine, A Study of 
the Resistance of Red Blood Cells to the Hemolytic Action of Hypotonic 
Salt Solution in Psychoneuroses; S. Uyematsu, On the Pathology of Senile 
Psychosis. 4: S. E. Jellife, The Mneme, the Engram and the Unconscious 
Richard Semon: His Life and Work; J. Abrahamson, Tumors of the Upper 
Cervical Cord; Alfred Gordon, Lumbo-Sacral Pain and Sacralization of the 
Fifth Lumbar Vertebra Complicated by Involvment of the Spinal Cord. 
5: L. P. Clark, The Psychobiologic Concept of Essential Epilepsy; Howard 
H. Bell, Anterior Spina Bifida and its Relation to a Persistence of the Neuren- 
teric Canal; J. V. Haberman, Encephalitis Disseminata. 

Journat or Rexicion, III, 3: C. J. Cadoux, The Christian Concern with 
History; Shirley J. Case, The Art of Healing in Early Christian Times; Ken- 
neth J. Saunders, Buddhism in China—A Historical Sketch; William James 
Mutch, What is Education?; E. B. Harper, Social Re-education and Nervous 
Disorders; A. M. Sanford, Did Jesus call Himself the Son of Man? Another 
Point of View. 

PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXX, 3: Raymond H. Wheeler, Outline of a 
System of Psychology; A. E. Davies, The Influence of Biology on the Develop- 
ment of Modern Psychology in America; F. A. C. Perrin, The Psychology of 
Motivation; Curt Rosenow, Behavior and Conscious Behavior; E. C. Tolman, 
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A Behavioristic Account of the Emotions; Wesley R. Wells, The Anti-Instinct 
Fallacy. 

British JouRNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XIII, 4: Mary W. Calkins, McDougall’s 
Treatment of Experience; B. Muscio and S. C. M. Sowton, Vocational Tests 
and Typewriting; W.H. Winch, The Transfer of Improvement in Reasoning 
in School Children; Mary Sturt, Experiments on the Estimate of Duration; 
S. Bowie, An Application of American Army Intelligence Tests; Charles Fox, 
The Influence of Subjective Preference on Memory; A. Wohlgemuth, The 
Influence of Feeling on Memory; J. P. Lowson, The Effects of Deprivation 
of Oxygen upon Mental Processes; H. Banister, A Preliminary Note on New 
Method of Determining the Phase Effect in the Localization of Sound. 

Tue Monist, XXXIII, 2: H. Bompas Smith, Plato and Modern Education; 
G. H. Turnbull, Fichte on Education; F. Lincoln Hutchins, The Psychic 
Nature (Concluded); J. E. Turner, The Failure of Bergsonism; L. L. Bernard, 
A Criticism of the Psychoanalysts’ Theory of the Libido; L. G. Struthers, 
Rationalism and Religious Experience; D. W. Singer, A Generalized Basis 
of Faith. 

Tue JournaL or PuiosopHy, XX, 7: Clarence I. Lewis, A Pragmatic 
Conception of the A Priori; Ralph M. Eaton, What is the Problem of Knowl- 
edge?; John Dewey, Tradition, Metaphysics and Morals. 8: Marten Ten 
Hoor, Geroge Santayana’s Theory of Knowledge; Durant Drake, Critical 
Realism and Skepticism. 9: A. B. Wolfe, The Réle of Sympathy and Ethical 
Motivation in Scientific Social Research; F. C. S. Schiller, Analysis and Self- 
Analysis; Stephen C. Pepper, Misconceptions regarding Behaviorism. 10: 
E. A. Bott, Criticism and Ways of Inquiry; E. C. Tolman, Mr. Mursell’s 
Concept of Sensation. 11: J. W. Swain, What is History?; George P. Conger, 
A Critique of Some Idealistic Evaluations of Values; Mary S. Chase, The Aim 
of Philosophy. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PurLosopny, I, 1: 
In Memoriam—Henry Laurie; Charles S. Meyers, The Evolution of Feeling; 
John MacPherson, Causes of Fluctuations in the Production of Insanity; 
E. F. J. Love, The Theory of Relativity, (1) The Evidence from Physics; 
W. R. Boyce Gibson, The Theory of Relativity, (2) Relativity and Real Length; 
P. Board, Vocational Training and the Community; W. Jethus Brown, Strife; 
E. N. Merrington, The Greatest Australian Interest. 

ARCHIVEs DE PutLosopuie, I, 1: La Rédaction, Archives de Philosophie; 
J. Sowilhé, Pour Interpreter Platon; P. Aubron, L’union du sujet et de 
l'objet dans la connaissance chez Aristote, d’aprés le commentaire de Cajétan; 
B. Romeyer, Notre science de |’esprit humain d’aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin; 
J. de Tonquédec, Notes d'exégése thomiste. Connaissance et assimilation; 
G. Picard, L'intelligible infraspécifique, d’aprés saint Thomas et Suarez; 
Aug. Valensin, L’histoire de la philosophie, d’aprés Hegel. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, XXX, 1: J. Baldwin, L’abou- 
tissement de la médiation logique: l'intuition; E. Meyerson, Le sens commun 
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vise-t-il la connaissance?; R. Bertrand, Le refus d’évaluer—Introduction 4 
l'étude du jugement de valeur. 

Revue Puiosopnigue, XLVIII, 3-4: A. Naville, De la solidarité des 
intéréts. Ses espéces et ses conditions; J. Sageret, Le pluralisme et le monisme 
scientifiques. Leur conciliation; R. Lenoir, Condillac. 5-6: A. Mayer, 
L’histoire naturelle des corps organisés et la biologie; J. de Gaultier, Intro. 
duction A une morale de la force; B. Groethuysen, Les jeunes-Hégéliens et les 
origines du socialisme contemporain en Allemagne; R. Hubert, Le probléme de 
l’existence sociale. 

RivisTa pit Ficosoria Ngo-ScHo.astica, XV, 1: Paolo Rota, Ii problema 
dell’origine del male in Platone e in Kant; Mariano Cordovani, La teologia 
secondo il pensiero di Vincenzo Gioberti e di Frederico Schliermacher; Arriga 
Levasti, Enrico Suso; Agostino Copelli, La critica del guidizio di Emanuele 
Kant: I, Il guidizio estetico: II, Analytica del bello e del sublime. 

Rivista TRIMESTRIALE Di Stupi Ficosorici E Reviciozt, III, 4: G. Furlani, 
Il contenuto dell’Arbitro di Giovanni il Filopono; A. C. Jemolo, Ottimosme 
€ pessimismo cristiano; M. Zappala, L'’encratismo di Guilio Cassiano e i suoi 
rapporti con il Vangelo apocrifo secondo gli Egiziani; F. Millosevich, Note sul 
pensiero politico di S. Benardo; E. Buonaiuti, I limiti del medio evo cristiano; 
M. Zappala, A proposito dell’ Ambrosiastro; S. Ferri, I1 monomorfismo 
topico degli Dei greci. 

Levana, II, 2: G. Gentile, La moralita della Scienza; M. Casotti, 11 metodo 
Montessori (1). 

Locos, VI, 1: G. Della Valle, Valore e fine; D. Fawcett, Hegelian dialectic 
or the imaginal dynamic?; M. Maresca, Filippo Masci; G. Ciaccio, Filosofia 
scettica; P. Carabellese,Religione e filosofia; P. Serini, Bergson e lo spirituak 
ismo francese del sec. XIX. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XCI, 3-5: F. Schumann, Untersuchungen iiber die psychologischen Grund- 
probleme der Tiefenwahrnehmung; W. Fuchs, Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber das simultane Hintereinandersehen auf derselben Sehrichtung (ID; 
W. Blumenfeld, Untersuchungen iiber die Formvisualitat (II). 6: F. & 
Jaensch, Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt und ihre Struktur im 
Jugendaltér; H. Freiling u. E. R. Jaensch, Der Aufbau der raumlichen Wah 
nehmungen (VIII); E. R. Jaensch, Beziehungen von Erlebnisanalyse und 
Sprachwissenschaft, erldutert an den Verben der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung; 
F. F. Hazelhoff u. Heleen Wiersma, Untersuchungen iiber die Frage der sem 
sorischen Asymmetrie. XCII, 1-2: E. R. Jaensch, Uber den Aufbau der 
Wahrnehmungswelt und ihre Struktur im Jugendalter; E. R. Jaensch, Det 
Umbau der Wahrnehmungslehre und die Kantischen Weltanschauungen; 
T. Schjelderup-Ebbe, Weitere Beitrige zur Sozial- und Individualpsychologie 
des Haushuns; A. Hermann-Cziner, Experimentelle Untersuchungen 20m 
Problem des Vestehens. 





